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FORERUNNERS OF MELANESIAN NATIONALISM 


By JEAN GuraRT! 


ARGO CULTS have come to interest not only the anthropologist but the general 

public also. Unhappily for the wide discussion they would justify, we cannot 

as yet lean on an exhaustive survey. It seems to me that this study will have to 

cover other significant if less known forms of what we must call ‘ Melanesian 
Nationalism.” 


As an introduction to more detailed discussion, we may review some of the 
more important effects of culture change on native societies, as brought about by the 
impact of the white man’s techniques, social organization and ideologies. We shall 
dwell for the most part upon New Hebridean and New Caledonian material, with 
which I am best acquainted. 


(a) European techniques, materially representing the white man’s standard 
of living, have been brought into the native’s full view. There is ample proof that 
his acceptance of the many “ schools ’’ proposed to him, or his acquiescence in being 
put into “‘ administrative shape,” is due to the lure of these material ways of life.? 
To-day the general cry of the islanders is that they did not get what they hoped for, 
or at least received a very little part of it. The responsibility for this deception is 
laid on those who had undertaken the schooling. The more enlightened or dynamic 
groups attempt their own ways? of reaching the goal of their wishes, the white man’s 
standard of living. 

(5) In most places the administration, often backing missionary initiative, has 
determined the setting up of a new political organization. Where traditional 


1 Institut Francais d’Océanie, Noumea. 
2 Cf. F. M. Keesing, The South Seas in the Modern World, New York, 1941. 


8 Cf. the general feeling in favour of co-operatives, ‘“‘ companies ’’ as they are called in pidgin 
English. 
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chieftainships have been retained, they have been more or less controlled and given 
new prerogatives. In Fiji the local feodality seems to have been equated to English 
aristocracy ; in New Caledonia, chiefs are considered and treated as normal adminis- 
trative personnel ; elsewhere local chiefs have been replaced by artificially created 
officials easier to control. Where administrative control has only come in the picture 
of late missions have either made use of the hereditary chiefs in their realm (New 
Caledonia), or have created entirely new chieftainships of their own (Tanna), so as 
to complete politically their Christian hierarchy of elders, teachers and pastors. 
This has been in most cases resented, the more so as it usually corresponded with 
artificial regrouping of populations. 

(c) For often very material reasons most native groups have actually become 
converted to one of the numerous Christian faiths. Conversions of an earlier date 
lead here and there to some truly Christian individuals. But more often the observer 
has to conclude that only the exterior forms of Christianity have been adopted, that 
which suits best the ritualistically minded natives: taboos are more easily under- 
stood and adopted than creeds. 

One could argue without end about the value to the native of the overt adoption 
of Christian faith. Nevertheless, it is generally admitted that it blends curiously 
with the more traditional faiths, which have by no means yet disappeared. Such a 
statement will bring us to some of the less known (or less publicized) facts of culture 
change. 

(d) If, for instance, among New Caledonians totemism can be said to be almost 
a thing of the past,‘ the cult of the dead is a very living thing, as some missionaries 
themselves will unhappily agree. We could even go to the length of saying not 
only that the cult of ancestors has been elaborated under the proximity of missionary 
predication, but also that it has crystallized and gained fresh impetus, although in 
most cases it has had to go underground. This is in fact so true that in recent years, 
having gained more self-confidence, the New Caledonians prevent af tinkering 
with the bones of their forbears in far away forest cemeteries, if necessary by forcing 
administrative action. Behind this is the faith in the all-pervading presence of the 
dead, either in the bush or nearer the homes of the living. True, the traditional 
higher mythologies speaking of a special land of the dead have lost most of their 
favour, being vaguely replaced in the native conception by the normal Christian 
sky-world. But the vision in dreams or during the daytime of a dead relative is 
more than ever determining behaviour. At the close of a fatal illness, young people 
of the present generation will claim to have seen their father or mother calling them 
back. Some people will still have prophecies or whole texts of new songs dictated 
to them at night by the dead. There is not a native teacher or pastor of my 
acquaintance who does not believe in the actuality of those things. And who knows 
those responsible for the offerings one will still find in some seemingly forlorn sacred 
grove ? 


* Although I know of a native pastor claiming the cuttle-fish totem to be responsible for a 
rash from which he was suffering. 
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One interesting aspect of the present ancestor cult in New Caledonia is, so to 
speak, its democratic features. Probably because of its more or less secret existence, 
it has become (or remained) a matter of individual practice, without either 
priest or elaborate ritual.° Yet it sometimes comes more or less into open notice. 
I know a Catholic missionary who, having permitted his flock to hold a recapitulative 
funeral feast in the traditional way, was worried to find small heaps of diminutive 
yams, which nobody seemed to care to take, and the presence of which nobody 
seemed willing to explain. 

(e) The native faith in magic and sorcery in such societies has been widely 
publicized, if not always closely studied. My own personal study of the problem 
has brought me to what is not exactly a new insight concerning the evolution of 
magic in the last hundred years. Only a résumé of my viewpoint, however, can be 
given here. 

At the time of the white man’s arrival in Melanesia, native techniques of sorcery 
were different from what they are now. They dwelt mostly, it would seem, on the 
power attributed to certain things of the vegetable world, in most uses justified 
through the principle of sympathy, as defined by Sir James Frazer. 

To-day’s flourishing techniques of sorcery are based rather on the use of left- 
overs of a man’s body (hair, nail clippings, excreta) or things having been in contact 
with the body, having been impregnated with its perspiration. I am positive that 
these techniques have only developed in recent times. In the New Hebrides, for 
example, one can follow on the map their spread along the coasts and from one island 
to another.* Some districts (e.g. Big Nambas) have only acquired them in the last 
twenty years. One important feature of these newer techniques is that they are in 
possession of certain individuals (they, of course, show innumerable variants), instead 
of being practised by the representative of aclan. This emphasis, however, does not 
mean that the older magical methods have entirely disappeared. 

In New Caledonia, recent techniques were evolved around the cult of a new god, 
called Doki, the ‘‘ red one,”’ said to have come from the New Hebrides. Lifu islanders 
brought this cult to the south, from where one can see it now gaining influence in 
the north, which has not as yet been overridden by it. Some men are known to 
have seen the “ red god ”’ crossing rivers in its march onwards. The material forms 
of the god are magical parcels in which mixed vegetable ingredients are combined 
with hair, nails, or teeth taken at night from a corpse—a mixture of older and newer 
efficacies. 

In both New Caledonia and the New Hebrides the social aspect of sorcery offers 
identical developments. The new techniques are always possessed by individuals 
who acquired them elsewhere, often with European money and sometimes at 


5 In the New Hebrides collective meetings for the purpose of evoking the dead are disappearing 
because of their conspicuousness. But no one will challenge their reality. 

® Such cases of transmission have already been pointed out to Deacon by his informants some 
25 years ago; cf. A. B. Deacon, Malekula: a vanishing people in the New Hebrides, London, 
1934. Abortion and sterilizing techniques have often followed the same roads of diffusion. 
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astonishingly low prices. These men are usually seeking power, which they gain 
through the terror they inspire in other people. For a long time they could only be 
subjected to secret revenge, making use of similar techniques. But public feeling 
subsequently grew up against sorcerers, laying on them the responsibility for the 
alarming depopulation. In the last years this general feeling has led to collective 
and more drastic measures. In numerous instances (e.g. Northern Malekula) such 
people were executed in conformity with decisions reached after general discussion 
of the case. They were either quietly strangled at night or killed with some 
ostentation.’ 

In New Caledonia a general movement started in 1939 on the same lines, although 
in less severe a way. Some men proclaimed themselves inspired and capable of 
detecting those who harboured the Dokis, the dreaded magical bundles. These 
clairvoyants were never more than three or four, and each kept in his own territory 
though he had initial contacts with the rest. They were called in by chiefs to cleanse 
their villages of sorcery. The responsible ones were found in due course and the 
bundles publicly destroyed. Somie native officials even tried to get administrative 
patronage for such campaigns. The Government became suspicious, and, as this 
was the difficult period of New Caledonia going over to the side of the Free French, 
quite a number of natives were put in gaol. The movement, however, is still going 
on though more or less secretly. Some of its supporters explain they are only trying 
to root out sorcerers ; they insist that magic in itself is not a ‘‘ bad’ thing, repre- 
senting in native hands a power not in the possession of white people. We must 
consider such proceedings somewhat as a first move towards a reorganization of 
native society on autonomous lines. 


(f) Coupled with the desire of these natives to enjoy a material life equal to 
European standards, this wish for their society to achieve an independent existence 
is the accepted and conscious basis for all the “‘ Cargo’ cults or movements which 
have arisen in the area and attracted attention in recent times. The general idea 
seems to be that the ancestors are to bring in a white ship “‘ Cargo’ which will give 
the natives means of power equal to those of the white man. Since the war, the 
“dead ones” are sometimes replaced by mythical ‘‘ Americans.’’ A theme of non- 
co-operation seems to provide the attitude pattern most in favour, so as to prepare 
the way for the white man’s departure and the coming of the expected cargo. Such 
an attitude ranges from the rejection of European money (John Frum cult in the 
New Hebrides) to the actual organization of an independent state structure (Masinga 
Rule cult in the Solomons). In the Loyalty Islands an abortive native communist 
party was being organized in 1945 on what seems to have been cargo-cult lines. It 
seems worth while reviewing with some precision the details of such similarities. 


? Condominium administration has been left ignorant of such proceedings, so great is the 
general agreement on the necessity of such measures. 


8 The native belief in magic is to-day matched by the belief which many local white’s have 
in the magical powers of the otherwise despised “‘ canaques.”’ 
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New Guinea. 


The first occurrence of a strictly cargo-cult disturbance happened in 1913 in the 
island of Saibai, Torres Straits. A better known early movement, known as the 
‘‘ Vailala madness,” was in force from 1919 to 1925 in the Gulf Division of Papua.® 
The essential characteristics were: the myth of the cargo which was to come on a 
ship manned by “ white’ ancestors ; ritual observances (in which communal food 
was eaten in honour of the recent dead) done in specially erected houses where daily 
offerings were sometimes laid ; general meetings where the principal people of the 
cult took to having trances in series and divination through logs carried by five or 
six men.!° 

In later years similar cults have come into being in northern New Guinea. 
Some dwelt upon an old prophecy speaking of an upheaval as a result of which prior 
to the coming of the cargo the social position between native and white man would 
be reversed. Immediately following the close of the war, the departure of the 
American troops gave rise to all sorts of attempts to gain the material life of which 
the natives had seen such a forceful expression. By a rather logical method of trial 
and error, they tried to create the conditions appropriate to the arrival of the long 
delayed steamer: organization of camps with military discipline on the American 
model, building of cargo houses, reorganization of model villages, community teaching 
of English, general public confessions, destruction of gardens, wholesale killing of 
fowls and pigs,!! and self-imposed sexual continence.!* 


Solomon Islands. 

Analogous cargo cults have been reported about 1930 for Buka, also with the 
expectation of a steamer laden with goods, which would not come while food was 
available. 

Better known is the more southern instance of the cult called Masinga Rule.'* 
This movement flared up with the departure of allied troops from the Solomons, 
with Malaita island as its principal centre. The myth of the coming of the cargo 
was combined with demands for high wages, education, and even political 
independence. Administration took action when “ subversive ’’ activities, such as 
military drilling and exaction of monetary contributions, began to be organized on 
too large a scale. Arrests were made but have not yet brought an end to the 
movement.!4 


®*Cf. F. E. Williams, The Vailala Madness and the Destruction of Native Ceremonies in the 
Gulf Division, Papuan Anthropology Report No. 4, Port Moresby, 1923. 

10 A similar traditional technique of divination exists in the ‘‘ Big Nambas”’ territory of 
Malekula, New Hebrides. 

11 It seems that the vacuum thus create dwould have to be filled by the coming of the cargo. 

12 Cf. E. F. Hanneman, “‘ Le culte du Cargo en Nouvelle Guinée,” Le Monde non Chrétien, 
N.S., No. 8, Paris, 1948, pp. 937-962. 

18 Masinga would seem to mean brother, brotherhood. 

14 Cf. Cyril S. Belshaw, ‘‘ The Significance of Modern Cults in Melanesian Development,”’ 
The Australian Outlook, Vol. IV, No. 2, Sydney, 1950, pp. 116-125. 
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New Hebrides. 


Two manifestations of a cult have been put on record for the New Hebrides. 
The movement is the oldest on Espiritu Santo, where it was known under the various 
names of Runovoro School, Malamala or Naked cult. As a somewhat erroneous 
report has been published about it, we shall go here into some details. 


The first occurrence might have been the murder of the Greig family on Big Bay 
in 1908, the circumstances of which still remain mysterious. The case of the murder 
in 1923 of a plantation owner, Clapcott by name, seems clearer. The corpse was 
cut up and distributed throughout the bush tribes of the interior. Clapcott had 
been for some years on rather bad terms with most of his native neighbours, who 
accused him of interference with their women.'5 He had been subjected to assaults 
and some destruction of his coconut trees. The inquest revealed that he had been 
killed on the order of a certain Runovoro. This man had prophesied that the dead 
ancestors would come back if it was not for the presence of Clapcott. Runovoro 
had a wide following throughout the centre of the island. The movement could be 
entered for a fee. He was said to be invulnerable and to have already come back 
from the dead, as they put it in pidgin English: ‘‘ stump belong banana e cutem 
finish, by by him e grow back again.’’ He seemed to believe it, as he gave himself 
up without the slighest show of fear. Runovoro and two of his accomplices were 
executed. 

Although some reports came in that the movement was going on in the bush 
tribes, there was not any real show of disturbance before 1937. This time the 
principal man, Avu-avu, was arrested and died in prison before anything serious 
happened. There was the same tale of the white man’s presence preventing the 
arrival of the dead, but it had the new variation about the ship, which would bring 
the cargo right to the spot where Clapcott had been killed. 


In the last years the existence of the movement has been publicized by the 
Presbyterian mission whose progress it threatened. The cargo-cult myth is still as 
vigorous as ever. A dock built to receive the cargo was burnt down by the British 
District Administrator. Some elements which may not all be new have been recently 
brought to light: a special house for a modernistic ritual including preaching and 
community singing,‘® poles and creepers representing a “‘ wireless belong boy,’’!” 
the cargo said to be American, and a road being built to transport it to the bush 
villages. Quite a number of other details have been given by the missionary worker, 
J. Graham Miller, but they are open to some doubt, owing to his obviously mixing 
recent happenings such as are recorded above with more traditional elements : 
communal houses and exposition of corpses on a funeral platform.!8 


15 Clapcott denied it and to clear himself caused some illiterate natives to sign a written 
statement absolving him of the accusation. 


16 An informant spoke to me of shaking fits and prophesying. 
17 It was said to have no more importance than a toy: ‘ belong play no more.” 


18 Both these details were reported as early as 1937. Cf. T. Harrisson, Savage Civilization, 
London, 1937, pp. 271, 370 and 38r. 
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The “ John Frum” movement in Tanna, southern New Hebrides, is better 
known, although its history is much shorter. Some brooding was observed in 1940, 
but the affair really started early in 1941. It was said that the god Karaperamun, 
master of the highest mountain of the island, appeared under the new form of John 
Frum, King of America. In the first instance John Frum spoke directly, but at a 
later stage sent his word through messengers known as “ ropes of John Frum.” 
The results of his messages were striking: churches of all denominations were 
deserted by the people; Christian villages broke into small units scattered in the 
bush, each family going to live on its own ground in small and unhealthy shelters. 
On Saturdays people met for a renewal of the traditional dances and men drank kava, 
all things hitherto forbidden by the Presbyterian mission. A new money, with a 
coconut stamped upon it, was to replace the white man’s money ; people spent all 
their money in stores, saying, ‘“‘ by by money belong me he come, but face belong 
your fella king, take em he go back”’ ; some even went to the length of throwing 
their carefully stocked gold pounds into the sea. The idea was that when there 
would be no money left on the island the white traders would have to depart, as no 
possible outlet would be left for their activity. With the white men gone, John Frum 
would appear in his glory to his children and give them all the material riches of the 
departed Europeans. He will come on a Friday, and this day must from now on be 
sanctified. At the appointed time, Tanna island will flatten itself, mountains filling 
the river beds, and Aneitium will join with Erromanga and Tanna, and a “ golden 


” 


era” will start on this new enlarged island. 

This general picture has since shown only a few variations, some of which have 
given rise to administrative anxiety, and consequent repressive measures. Of the 
two men who had proclaimed themselves John Frum, one man was arrested and 
exposed, and the other one finally interned in the New Caledonian lunatic asylum. 
This last one had requisitioned labour for the building of an aerodrome for American 
planes, and with the armed guard he had organized, had put the District Agent in a 
rather unhappy position.!® For the time being, the movement seems still alive, but 
remains under cover for fear of administrative action. The only overt feature is a 
cry for better instruction, which some native leaders would make the basis of all the 
agitation. Missionary activities, after what seemed a complete stop, have been 
renewed on a rather modest scale. Dancing and kava drinking go on as hard as 
ever.22 Some leaders, considered as too dangerous to be left on the spot, were exiled 
to Port Sandwich, on Malekula. Apparently remaining quiet, they carried on an 
efficient but unobtrusive propaganda. Following this, the John Frum movement 
has been carried, sometimes in a very active form, into most of the central islands— 


1® He had to ask for reinforcements by radio under the pretence of demanding a ship to 
evacuate him from the island. 


20Cf. P. O’Reilly, ‘‘ Prophetisme aux Nouvelles-Hébrides. Le mouvement Jonfrum 4 
Tanna (1940-1947), Le Monde non Chrétien, N.S., No. 10, Paris, 1949, pp. 192-208, and Jean 
Guiart, ‘‘ Le mouvement John Frum 4 Tanna ”’ (to be published). 
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Ambrym, Paama and Epi. The story of the movement is now widely known and 
many visitors have been to the place of exile of the four Tannese.”! 


The movements just reviewed are the most important, although they seem very 
much alike. We can assume that what is in one place a most important item will 
have to be recognized elsewhere only as a trend, sometimes not even well 
characterized. Propaganda for a native co-operative, for example, can take the 
form of an announcement of a native millennium. 


In 1939 some men of the extreme north of Malekula organized a co-operative 
movement meant to bolster copra production so as to obtain through the profits 
means of bettering the material life of their whole group. In the first years the 
activity was mostly confined to planting coconut groves. After the war, one of the 
leaders began spinning stories of the cargo-cult type, with ships which were to bring 
goods from America ; he gave as his reference a Captain W. Otto of the U.S. Army, 
alleged to have made him such promises. This leader had had some contact with 
the exiled John Frum leaders from Tanna. His talking caused trouble for some time 
and had the result of frightening the Administration. Fearful of repression, his 
colleagues ousted him, so as to go on untroubled with the economic organization of 
their co-operative, which is beginning to show some results, though through the very 
expensive help and advice of a young European trader. The movement is actually 
in such a rapid state of expansion that it has obliged the Condominium Government 
to study specialized legislation. 


In the New Caledonian archipelago events show some parallelism but are still 
less characteristic. In 1945, after the war, a communist movement was launched 
among the natives. It spread very quickly but has since then subsided, when the 
dishonesty of the main European promoters was recognized. In Lifu, one of the 
Loyalty Islands, the activity was mostly non-political in appearance, having centred 
around a desire of the native people to acquire a ship of their own to trade directly 
with Noumea. Money was collected to buy the ship. Talk was also going on that 
it would be sent from France by the Metropolitan Communist Party. Coupled with 
agitation for “‘ liberty ’’ and promises of material wealth to come, the whole set-up 
often took quite a cargo-cult appearance. In this case, however, it must be considered 
as a possibility which had neither the time nor the opportunity of being realized. 


People are still collecting money for their ship, but the political label has now been 
relinquished. 


In an article on cargo cult in New Guinea, the Lutheran Pastor E. F. Hanneman 
very aptly linked it with the contemporary instances of syncretism, either as a 
temporary disturbance inside the mission, or under the more organized fashion of an 


autonomous sect. They certainly have to be taken into account in the general survey 
of Melanesian nationalism. 


*1 In accordance with a new administrative policy they have recently been allowed to return 
to Tanna. 
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Numerous cases of parallel movements have been reported in earlier times but 
have been little studied. The best known is the 1885 Tuka cult in Fiji; a prophet 
called Nava savaka dua, ‘‘ he who speaks once,”’ arose, speaking of an upheaval after 
which social and racial values would be reversed, and Jehovah would be subordinated 
to local gods. This teaching replaced the older prophecy, according to which the 
serpent-god Ngendrei would come back one day and would restore the might of his 
people over Europeans. In New Guinea, too, syncretism was only bringing a new 
mythical justification for the general wish to get rid of white men and at the same time 
to acquire their riches. 

More recently independent sects which have come into being insist on religious 
autonomy and little, if at all, on material aims. But it can often be inferred that 
the latter remain under cover for reasons of more or less conscious opportunism. 
Actually in movements such as have been studied on Fiji,2* one can easily notice the 
wish for independence in religious as well as secular affairs, but neither the leaders nor 
the people seem desirous of giving any indication of the real aims of the movement. 
One can explain away such happenings by accusing the headmen of ambitious and 
unscrupulous exploitation of their followers’ credulity ; but the over-simplicity of 
such a judgment is evident and quite unsatisfactory. The defectiveness of this often 
repeated administrative view has already been pointed out by Cyril S. Belshaw,”% 
himself a former administrative officer. 

If we were to attempt a general conclusion based on solid foundations, we would 
need more than this cursory review. A detailed study of the mythical background 
and the activities of all these movements would be necessary and will have to be done. 
My intention was only to stress the necessity of studying them all together, without 
isolating cargo cults from the sundry other movements which give us the necessary 
links and often the necessary light for an over-all picture. 

Nevertheless, I can give here some tentative conclusions. In the sociological 
background of these movements we do not find any general similarity ; the social 
basis may in each case be quite different, the participants belonging to all categories, 
ranging from bushmen to Christians of long standing. The common element is a 
lack of balance in the actual native society, the traditional frame having been under- 
mined or destroyed, and the newly organized one being the result of a more or less 
open and direct interference in local native affairs. Personal experience has taught 
me that Melanesians will only be intent and persevering on plans they have thought of 
by themselves. On the other hand, they are capable of making the most of any 
structure imposed upon them. No account of propaganda seems to have been able 
to convince them of the good intentions of the white man. They judge him in terms 
of the material wealth he seems to enjoy, at what they think is their own expense. 
When it is not hatred, contempt for the sons of their conquerors is often outwardly 
displayed, and it can rarely be said that the native suffers from an inferiority complex ; 


22Cf. A. C. Cato, ‘A New Religious Cult in Fiji,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1947, 
pp. 146-156. 
23 Belshaw, op. cit. 
B 
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they simply bide their time, being convinced that one day they will get even with us. 
From time to time they have tried to accelerate the historical process ; up to date 
they have failed, although it must be recognized they have always reaped some 
advantages from the past existence of their subversive movements.” In the 
Melanesian realm, which in reality comprises countries of very little economic future, 
Administrations are usually insufficiently powerful and are loath to keep up a 
repressive policy for too long, lest it should seriously endanger the lives of the few 
scores of scattered Europeans; moreover, military expeditions of the past have 
proved too costly. The natives are conscious of what possibilities such an awkward 
situation offers to them. If some are going too far in the claims for independence, 
other leaders will step into the picture with moderate and less outspoken requests 
for education and medical facilities. There will not be any real hostility, however, 
between those who take a radical position and the more prudent people ; the dis- 
cussion will be in terms of efficiency ; ethical judgments only come in through the 
use of European concepts, the philosophical connotations of which are not under- 
stood by the native who makes use of them. 


In other words, native society presents us with a varied and multi-faced picture. 
It can be assumed that the more co-operative leaders (if they are not administrative 
puppets) represent the people as much as the prophets and the cargo-cult style 
revolutionaries. For European administration in the area, this affords possibilities 
of putting into being a workable if unwritten arrangement with Melanesian society 
which would favour its swift material and intellectual progress without barring the 
possibility of local European activity. The future of the islanders obviously lies in 
co-operation with the white man ; but the realization of this must be brought home 
to them before they get out of control as a result of prolonged disillusion and bitter- 
ness. When they themselves come at their own slow pace to make use of modern 
political methods, the present opportunity will have been lost. These islands may 
be Paradise, but past experience shows that they are not impervious to social 
upheavals.?5 


JEAN GUIART. 


24 In New Caledonia natives are nearing complete political equality. It must be said that 
since the advent of the white man they have always given instances of a more efficient organization 
than the rest of Melanesia. Viewed in a general way, their two rebellions (1878 and 1917) have 
been instances of classical colonial military struggle, very different from a cargo cult. 


25 T must thank Professor F. M. Keesing, who read this paper in manuscript and made many 
valuable suggestions for improving my English. I would like to add here his own comment on 
my conclusion: “‘ The factor of European race consciousness and superiority might perhaps be 
brought out more fully as driving the native back upon himself and limiting opportunity. A 
dual educational task exists, one facet native education, the other, education of Europeans to 
realize the seriousness of the by-products of their attitudes.” 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE 
By A. A. ABBIE 


INTRODUCTION 

ESPITE much intensive work, very little progress has been made towards 
settling quite a number of important problems posed by the Australian 
aborigine. There is still much controversy over his origin, ethnological affinities, 
physical characters, antiquity in Australia and relationship to the Tasmanian—to 
mention only some of the present uncertainties. It is salutary to pause from time 
to time and survey the relevant data in an effort to solve some of these problems. 
Even if the answers are incomplete or unsatisfactory, it is hoped that they will direct 
thought sufficiently along the right lines to ensure that future workers will have less 

impedimenta to clear away before they go on to a more satisfactory conclusion. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERS 
The Skull. 

The judgment which sets the aboriginal skull with that of Neanderthal man is 
based upon a quasi-statistical assemblage of extreme physical developments. It is 
certainly true that the aborigine may have a receding forehead with large supra- 
orbital and occipital ridges, small mastoid processes, protuberant jaws and a broad 
flattened nose (nasal flattening, incidentally, may be more apparent than real, 
being exaggerated when the supraorbital ridges are large). But it is equally true 
that he may have a broad high forehead with small supraorbital and occipital ridges, 
large mastoid processes, a relatively high narrow nose and jaws which approach the 
orthognathous standard of some Europeans—not all Europeans are orthognathous 
(see e.g. Parsons, 1930). Actually, the aboriginal skull presents all intervening 
grades between these two extremes (Plate I) and betrays a wide variety of combina- 
tions and permutation of individual features within the total cranial mosaic (Abbie, 
1951). In the case of measurements, when the aboriginal skull differs from the 
European it is in terms of millimetres only (see, e.g., Keith, 1929). Further, the 
known range of cranial capacity in the aborigine—from about 850 c.c. (Wood Jones, 
1934a) to over 1,500 c.c.—falls well within the European range, of from 788 c.c. 
(Le Gros Clark, 1937) to about 2,300 c.c. 


Remainder of the Skeleton. 

What applies to the skull applies equally to other skeletal characters (Plate II). 
The shape of the pelvis and the relative proportions of different regions of the vertebral 
column and the segments of the limbs are all individually within the normal range of 
human variation. Also, the occurrence of platymeria and platycnemia in the 
inferior extremity, as well as a corresponding narrowing of the humerus, are now 
BB 
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known to hold no ethnological significance, being probably of nutritional origin 
(Buxton, 1938). 

Assessment of all these skeletal characters turns largely upon personal bias. 
Those intent to show how different is the aborigine emphasize the disparity between 
his most extreme developments and the means of European developments. Proper 
comparison, however, is with the total normal range of European variation, which 
should include the so-called Neanderthaloid examples of modern Europeans (Keith, 
Ig3I ; Coon, 1939) as well as of other peoples (Weidenreich, 1943). When such a 
comparison is pushed with sufficient rigour it is impossible to find any individual 
aboriginal feature that is peculiar. It is only the greater concurrence of extremes 
within the individual that directs attention to the aborigine, who thus becomes 
something of a statistical abstraction. That does not indicate any sharp distinction 


from the European : there is merely a different emphasis in the total skeletal mosaic 
(Abbie, 1951). 


Pigmentation. 


Skin colour plays such a large part in fixing the status of any human group that 
it is well to appreciate that other animal groups, e.g. the apes, show as wide a range 
of pigmentation as do humans (Schultz, 1947). The aborigine is usually reddish- 
brown, not black. He is, in fact, in approximately the intermediate condition that 
could have given rise to all other colour variants under the influence of mutation and 
natural selection, namely intensification on the one hand and reduction on the other. 
If anything, the aborigine of the north, north-west and centre, at least, is tending 
towards reduction of pigment, for there are widespread records of full-caste aboriginal 
children with fair—even flaxen—hair (Plate III), and lighter coloured adults are 
also known. This may have occurred as a local mutation and is possibly a recessive, 
but it reveals the potentialities inherent in the aboriginal genetic make-up.! 


Har. 


Keith (1948) considers that the basic human hair form was straight, from which 
all other forms are derived—probably by mutation. The aborigines are classed 
officially with the cymotrichous or wavy-haired peoples, along with the so-called 
Caucasians, Ainus, North American Indians and others. Actually, the hair of the 
Australian ranges from completely straight through wavy and curly to almost woolly 
or frizzy (Plate IV), and in this it finds a perfect parallel in Europe where even 
peppercorn hair has been described (Gates, 1948). Hair form alone is, then, a very 
poor guide to ethnic affinities. This fact will assume greater importance when it 


1 Since this was written J. B. Birdsell’s ‘‘ Some Implications of the Genetical Concept of 
Race in Terms of Spatial Analysis ’’ (Cold Spring Harbour Symposium on Quantitative Biology, 
Vol. XV, 1950, pp. 254-314) has been received. His isophenic map of the distribution of this 
“‘ tawny ” gene shows that fair hair is found in varying frequencies over more than half the whole 
continent, with a maximum incidence to the south of Central Australia. Birdsell suggests that 
tawny hair is due to a partially dominant gene but the evidence at present is meagre. 
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comes to considering possible aboriginal relationships. In quantity of body hair the 
aborigine, like the European, ranges from a moderate sparseness up to a marked 
abundance. 


Blood Groups. 

Of the main groups, O and A predominate amongst the aborigines, as in 
Europeans and in North American Indians. Group B, however, is more restricted 
than in Europe, occurring only in the north-east and eastern coastal fringes (data 
tabulated by Boyd, 1939). In the M and N groups the aborigine is more singular. 
The original figures by Boyd (1939) and Birdsell and Boyd (1940) showed an excep- 
tionally low incidence for the M group. However, more recent work by Wilson, 
Graydon, Simmons and Bryce (1944) gives a range of M up to nearly 16°%—close 
to the Ainu figure—and of MN up to nearly 48%. It seems that the aborigine is 
less peculiar in this respect than was formerly supposed. 


MENTAL CHARACTERS 

It has already been shown that in brain size the aborigine lies well within 
normal limits. Within that range it cannot be asserted on size, shape or configura- 
tion that any given brain is necessarily superior or inferior to any other. Despite 
that there is widespread belief that the aborigine is mentally inferior to the white. 
This view is parallel to that held in America on the negro and affords comfort to 
those who seek to treat him as an inferior. Properly controlled observations have 
now disposed of that view on negroes, but there are relatively few such observations 
on Australian aborigines. What there are have been summarized by Fry (1935). 
Scrutiny of his findings discloses no evidence of any significant inferiority. 

It is frequently claimed that the aborigines lack initiative, drive and persistence. 
One might fairly inquire how much initiative, drive and persistence the average 
white worker would display in the absence of supervision or, indeed, whether he 
would display as much persistence as the average aborigine in, say, tracking a 
wallaby. There is the further statement that, while aboriginal schoolchildren can 
hold their own with white schoolchildren, aborigines as a whole show little capacity 
for acquiring new ideas after the age of about foruteen years. It can scarcely be a 
coincidence that American Army intelligence tests in World War I gave an average 
I.Q. of fourteen years for white adults enlisting as recruits. And this figure appears 
to be applicable to whites generally. 

The superficial observer bases his conclusions upon comparison of the socio- 
economic development of the aborigine and the white man. He forgets that it took 
nearly a million years of human endeavour to attain even the economic status of 
the aborigine ; and it is convenient to ignore the fact that the average white con- 
tributes nothing whatever to the advancement of civilization. The kind of civiliza- 
tion that nations belonging to the Western European group now enjoy is due to the 
efforts of a very small minority of exceptional individuals whose innovations have 
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been countered by hostility, sullen acquiescence or indifference by the bulk of the 
people. 

The fact is that the Australian aborigine is extraordinarily well adapted to his 
very exacting environment, and that is the major index of his mental ability. It 
seems highly probable that the average white Australian would fare no better than 
the aborigine under such conditions. And there is now growing evidence that the 
aborigine can cope successfully with the more complex civilization of western 
Europeans. He can claim good examples of farm hands, storekeepers, mechanics, 
craftsmen of various kinds, teachers and clerics, while some artists in different 
spheres and some athletes are well above the European average. If the aborigine 
survives long enough he should, with encouragement, provide scholars and statesmen 
to match those produced by the Maori of New Zealand. 


THE ORIGIN AND AFFINITIES OF THE ABORIGINES 
Origin. 

On the one hand the aborigine is linked in general physical pattern with the 
Veddahs of Ceylon and the pre-Dravidians of India, on the other hand with the 
Ainus of Japan. On cranial characters alone—so far as cranial characters have any 
ethnological value—the origin of all these could have been in south-western Asia 
for the skull form found in Palestine (McCown and Keith, 1939) and in the Indus 
Valley (Stuart Piggott, 1950) is similar im toto to that of the aborigine. Considering 
the wide range of cranial variation displayed by the aborigine, indeed, it is conceivable 
that he represents a common physical type from which all others could be derived. 
That does not necessarily mean that the aborigine as such is particularly ancient— 
he may display merely persistence of a physical pattern which under different 
conditions elsewhere has undergone characteristic modifications. On the other 
hand, it is equally possible that the aborigine has developed his own physical pattern— 
which is not particularly uniform anyway—by breeding from a limited genetic pool 
in isolation, and thus may be comparatively recent in the ethnological sense. 


Affinities of the Aborigine. 


There are conflicting views on this subject. One is that the aborigine was a 
relatively early, and the sole, inhabitant of this country until the arrival of the 
white man. Rather more popular is the conception that the aborigine found the 
Tasmanian already in possession and destroyed or absorbed him, apart from some 
survivors who escaped to Tasmania. Still more recent is Birdsell’s (1949) postulate 
that there are three Australian ethnic groups: Carpentarians, Murrayans and 
Barrineans. The Carpentarians present more rugged physical characters, especially 
in the skull, and tend towards the north and west. The Murrayans are less rugged, 
have a rounder skull considered to reflext admixture with Tasmanians, and tend 
towards the south and east. The Barrineans are pygmies with rounder skulls and 
curly hair, at present restricted to the vicinity of Lake Barrine in northern Queens- 
land, and believed also to have Tasmanian affinities. 
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The Barrine2:s excite particular interest because they represent, apparently, 
an exotic group “ uich might be an isolated Tasmanian survival. In the matter of 
hair, however, it has already been shown that the aborigine himself ranges from 
straight to closely curled and that is precisely the case with the Barrineans (Tindale 
and Birdsell, 1941). And although close curls were regarded as distinctive of the 
Tasmanians Bonwick’s (1870, 1884) illustrations show some with straight or only 
slightly wavy hair. There is no reason why curls should not appear in any group 
with such potentialities. The rounder skull has also been considered a link with 
Tasmanians but it should be remembered that the Tasmanian is really long-headed— 
only slightly less so than the Australian. 


The short stature and round skull of pygmies have always attracted attention 
and, since they are frequently associated with curly or frizzy hair, the total complex 
has led to some classification of all pygmies as a single ethnic group spread through 
Africa, the Andaman Islands, Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines and New Guinea. 
However, the common rounded skull is purely a common infantile character and has 
no ethnological significance (Abbie, 1947). Moreover, the hair, while often frizzy 
or even peppercorn at one extreme, is not uniformly curly—in the pygmies of Malaya 
the hair is often straight or wavy (Hutchinson, Gregory and N. D. Lydekker) as 
in the Barrineans. Also, a very little attention has been paid to the fact that there 
are frequently physical gradations between the pygmies and their better developed 
neighbours. This is evident in the Barrineans: it is attributed to intermarriage 
with neighbours but could equally well be considered the result of the uneven influence 
of some common factor upon a single ethnic group. Similar pygmoid groupings 
occur among the Veddahs of Ceylon (Hill, 1941). At the present time there seems to 
be no particular reason to postulate any relationship between the different pygmy 
groups in different parts of the world (see Keith, 1948). Such evidence as there is 
supports rather the view that pygmies are modified representatives of the general 
local populace.2 They live in dense jungle or in elevated parts or both, or under 
other conditions of relative isolation, and it is quite reasonable to assume that they 
have acquired their physical distinction by isolated inbreeding in an adverse environ- 
ment. Lesser degrees of the same trend can be found in the Eskimo and Lapps, 
and in the Bushmen of South Africa. Under the circumstances, there appears to 
be no reason to attach any major ethnological importance to the occurrence of an 
isolated pygmoid group in the rain forest of the Atherton Tableland. 


With regard to the Carpentarians and Murrayans of Birdsell’s classification, 
it may be pointed out that south-eastern Australia can produce skulls as rugged as 
any, while from the far north-west come examples of the pure ‘‘ Murrayan ’’ type. 
And there are all intermediate grades. The distinction is, in fact, purely statistical ; 
but even were the distinction greater it still would not prove that the Carpentarians 
and Murrayans are distinct peoples. Within the limited confines of Tasmania 


2 Dr. J. J. Graydon (personal communication) informs me that the blood groups of pygmies 
in Dutch New Guinea do not differ significantly from those of their fully-grown neighbours. 
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there was a similar grouping of more rugged forms to the north-west, less rugged 
ones to the south-east. Wunderly (1939) considers the north-west ruggedness 
the result of admixture with castaway Australian aborigines but MacIntosh (1949) 
has shown that conditions in the Bass Strait do not favour that possibility. Birdsell 
(1949) attributes the difference to Sewall Wright’s principle of ‘‘ genetic drift.” 
Now, if genetic drift can produce such an effect in a relatively small island, surely the 
same principle can operate similarly over the much vaster spaces of Australia. 
There is no other evidence to suggest that the aborigines of the north-west and 
south-east are ethnologically different. Campbell, Gray and Hackett (1936) paid 
particular attention to this possibility in their survey of the crucial central tribes 
but found nothing to suggest any intermixture of different physical tribes. 

There appears to be no necessity to postulate separate invasions by different 
peoples to account for the physical differences displayed in different parts of the 
country. Such differences can all be readily encompassed by known biological 
processes. The evidence that the Barrineans or any others are related to Tasmanians 
or pre-Tasmanians is extremely slender. There is no necessity to postulate a 
Tasmanian admixture to account for the higher incidence of smoother skulls in the 
south-east nor is there any evidence that the Tasmanians are an older group, or 
that they ever occupied Australia (see Wood Jones, 19340). Indeed, MacIntosh 
(1949) has shown that it would have been virtually impossible for the Tasmanians 
to come from south-eastern Australia where the alleged “ Tasmanoid’’ traits 
predominate. 

This is not to deny the possibility of contact between the Australian and other 
peoples. There is plenty of evidence for that in the north and north-east, as is 
probably reflected in the variety of Australian burial customs (Elliot Smith, 1930). 
The incidence of the B blood group in the same region may tell a similar story 
although there the introduction of large numbers of New Hebridean labourers—the 
majority of whom remained—during the past century (MacIntosh, 1949) must not 
be forgotten. That, however, is a different matter from postulating major 
ethnological differences and Tasmanian precursors. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ABORIGINE IN AUSTRALIA 


A high antiquity is suggested by those impressed by “ Neanderthaloid ” cranial 
characters and a stone-age industry. But physically the aborigine is less peculiar 
than has been thought, and cultures are certainly not everywhere contemporaneous. 
(Abbie, 1951). Moreover, claims to great age for the Talgai, Cohuna and Keilor 
skulls cannot be sustained on the evidence available, while the Tartanga finds of 
Hale and Tindale (1930) are intrusive burials. 

We can be sure only that the aborigine reached Australia by water, and in 
sufficient numbers to ensure perpetuation. He brought with him the dog and a 
very characteristic phase of Eurasiatic culture. In the absence of more positive 
evidence we are compelled to rely mainly upon his culture as the best available clue 
to his age. Fortunately, the culture is practically uniform and highly specific. 
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The aborigine everywhere lived a nomadic hunting life, accompanied by his 
family and dogs. While he consumed such vegetable products as occur naturally, 
there is no record of any deliberate cultivation of food plants. He practised an art 
characteristic of Upper Paleolithic Europe and—in varying degrees in different 
parts of the country—circumcision, subincision, female introcision, tooth extraction, 
finger amputation and cicatrization. As weapons he had the spear and spear- 
thrower, the club and throwing-stick—including the returning boomerang. His 
tools were the hand axe and other stone implements, the most numerous and wide- 
spread of which are microlithic points of various kinds. There was also a limited 
manufacture of ground stone implements (see Mitchell, 1949). The most important 
negative aspects of this culture are absence of the bow and arrow,’ absence of 
cultivation, absence of pottery and scarcity of ground implements. 


Coon (1939, p. 76) says: “ Peoples living in a Mesolithic stage of culture con- 
tinued to gain their food by hunting, fishing and the gathering of wild vegetable 
products as they had in the Paleolithic; but they now possessed one domestic 
animal, the dog. Technologically, the introduction of the microlithic blade, which 
could be used in composite tools, and the invention of the wood chopping axe, further 
distinguish this period.” That account is based upon findings in the Eurasiatic 
region but it could be applied precisely to the Australian aborigine. 


It might be argued that the microlithic industry in Australia is a late intro- 
duction, and that the larger and cruder implements which are also found represent 
the cultural level of the original invaders of this continent. Against that is the 
fact that the microliths show no sign of being-a later introduction. Indeed, microliths 
are perhaps most abundant in the south and east, which may reasonably be 
considered the region most remote from the presumed first site of any cultural 
invasion. Further, such stratigraphical evidence as we possess (see e.g. Hale and 
Tindale, 1930 ; Campbell and Noone, 1943 ; Mitchell, 1949) discloses that microliths 
are as old as any other form of implement. 


In estimating the status of a culture we must base our conclusions upon its 
most advanced achievements. At any particular stage anything that preceded it 
can be reproduced. The fact that palzoliths of various kinds do occur in Australia 
indicates only that people at one cultural level can manufacture implements of an 
earlier level. That probably accounts for a number of the non-conformities found 
in Europe. As is well known, the aborigine—and presumably any other stone 
culture individual—would frequently take a stone, shape it roughly or carefully 
according to his needs, and discard it after use (see Baldwin Spencer, 1914, pp. 352 ff.). 
In this way representatives of practically every phase of stone age industry, from 
eolithic up to microlithic, would be produced in time. Moreover, many of the 
palzolithic forms were decidedly useful to aboriginal economy. The chief reason 
for surprise is the abundance of microliths in comparison. Apart from incorporation 


* Except in the Cape York Peninsula, where the bow has been introduced from New Guinea 
but is used for ceremonial purposes only. (Miss U. H. McConnell, personal communication.) 
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in composite tools like small knives, adzes, the adze-edged woomera and the spear 
microliths could serve only a limited purpose. The microlithic industry was, in 
fact, verging upon decadence. That is an argument against the view that it was 
developed independently in Australia (cf. Noone, 1943) and strongly suggests that 
the industry was brought to Australia simply as part of a cultural complex imported 
in toto. 

In favour of the view that the culture was imported as a whole is the fact that 
there is great difficulty in singling out any aspect that is not known in a similar 
context elsewhere. The origin of subincision is unknown but circumcision and 
female introcision in various forms have been practised in Africa from ancient times. 
The Natufians of Palestine (Keith, 1931) and others practised tooth extraction, 
while Upper Paleolithic culture groups have left evidence of finger amputation 
(Sollas, 1924). The spear and spear-thrower, and the throwing-stick, were known 
to the ancient Egyptians (Sollas) and it is possible that even the returning boomerang 
was known to early Europeans—if the tradition of the Hammer of Thor, which 
returned to its owner (Klaatsch, 1923), has any material basis. These are merely 
random examples and it is not suggested, of course, that the individual features of 
aboriginal culture were severally imported from all these different parts of the world. 
What is of importance is that they did, and in some cases still do, exist outside 
Australia and that in most instances they were associated with a lithic culture not 
greatly dissimilar from that of the aborigine. This may indicate a common origin 
for them all, but that is still speculative. In the present context the fact that such 
association is known elsewhere strongly supports the view that it represents a compact 
cultural phase which was brought to Australia as such. A significant argument 
against later introduction of some aspects of aboriginal culture is the failure to 
import anything of economic value from immediate northern neighbours. The 
bow—a most useful weapon of the chase—has never been so adopted, agriculture 
and pottery have been ignored, while ground stone implements are comparatively 
rare and show no signs of extraneous influence. 

Thus, the aborigine presents as discrete an example of the Mesolithic phase of 
culture as the Papuan—with his bow, agriculture, hand-shaped pottery and polished 
stone implements—does of the Neolithic. The Mesolithic culture of the Eurasiatic 
region is considered to have extended from about 20,000 years ago to 7,000 years 
ago, i.e. from 18,000 B.C. to 5,000 B.c. (Zeuner, 1950). Considering the distance 
over which the culture must have travelled, and also the fact that the aboriginal 
culture appears fully developed from the first, it is highly unlikely that the Australian 
era dates back to the early phase. Indeed, since the aborigine was actually on the 
verge of a Neolithic development in the occasional practice of grinding his implements, 
it seems far more probable that his culture belongs to the last Mesolithic period. 
That was about 5000 B.c. in Europe and probably much later in Australia. There 
is no real evidence to support the view that the aborigine occupied Australia during 
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Pleistocene times,* and the 6,000 years or so provided in this estimate is ample to 
account for all the physical and cultural remains discovered in Australia so far. 

It is concluded, therefore, that the aborigine has not been in occupation of 
Australia for any great length of time geologically speaking, and this accords with 
the relatively moderate estimates made on different grounds by Elliot Smith (1927), 
Elkin (1938) and others. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The Australian aborigine is considered from the point of view of physical 
characters, mental ability, origin, ethnological affinities and antiquity in Australia. 

2. In all physical characters except pigmentation he is believed to fall within 
the normal range of “‘ Caucasian ’’ variation. In pigmentation some groups show a 
trend towards the whites. 

3. There is no real evidence to support the belief that the average aborigine is 
inherently mentally inferior to the average white. 

4. On physical characters the aborigine could have arisen primarily in the 
south-western Asiatic region. Alternatively, these characters could result from 
isolated inbreeding anywhere else and may be of relatively recent origin. 

5. The evidence available lends no support to the view that the aborigine was 
preceded by Tasmanians, or that the aborigines of the south-east contain any 
Tasmanian admixture. Equally, there is no necessity to postulate a trihybrid 
origin for the Australian aborigine. 

6. The aboriginal culture is an almost pure example of the Eurasiatic Mesolithic, 
verging on Neolithic. On this basis it is concluded that the aborigine cannot have 
occupied Australia for much more than about 6,000 years. 
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‘D. Varying grades of supraorbital and frontal development. E-G. Narrow, medium and broad foreheads. 


J-M. Varying forms of nose. H. Were this man white he would pass for European. 


All except H by permission of the Director of the South Australian Museum.) 
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\. “* Typical” aboriginal males with narrow hips and long thin shanks. B. Aboriginal 
male with European tvpe hips and shanks. D. “ Typical”’ aboriginal female with 
narrow hips and long thin shanks but with a deep, European type lumbar curve (ensellure). 
E. Aboriginal females with broader, European type hips and leg development. 
D from the Wood Jones collection, University of Adelaide ; the remainder from the 
I*, J. Gillen Collection, by permission of the Hon. the Minister for Education for South 
Australia and the Board of the South Australian Museum.) 
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The range of hair form in both female and male Australian aborigines. 


(From the Wood Jones Collection, University of Adelaide.) 
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Fair haired aboriginal children. 


(Photographs by R. C. Seeger, reproduced by permission.) 




















MALOLO ISLAND AND VISEISEI VILLAGE, WESTERN FIJI 
By A. C. Cato 


HIS account of some cultural elements found in western Fiji is based on notes 
‘2 made during one brief visit to Malolo Island and others to Viseisei village, where 
the legend of Sagavulu as told in Oceanta, Vol. XI, No. 4, stimulated me to investigate 
possible present influences of the story. The opening comments on aspects of the 
influence of inquiries made by the Native Lands Commission are based on records 
taken over a much wider field and during a period of several years. 


FIJIAN SocIAL DIVISIONS AND THE NATIVE LANDS COMMISSION 


Many difficulties confront the investigator of the varied Fijian cultures: the 
tendency of the native to supply the answer he thinks his questioner would like to 
hear regardless of the accuracy of statement ; the mistrust of the white man, particu- 
larly where the medicine man is active ; a reluctance to divulge traditional beliefs, 
particularly those of which the native thinks the investigator is ignorant or may 
disapprove. To these difficulties must now be added the inquiries made and beliefs 
apparently asserted by the Native Lands Commission. 


The references made in Oceania to this Commission (Vol. XI, pp. 313-341 ; 
Vol. XII, pp. 21-48 ; and Vol. XVII, pp. 211-224) should be noted. It would seem, 
however, that Laura Thompson’s timely warning regarding ‘certain kinds of 
inaccuracies which students working in the Fiji area should guard against in using 
the reports of the Native Lands Commission ’’ now loses some point because in the 
month when Dr. Thompson’s criticism of these reports appeared the official attitude 
was stated in Suva to be that the documents are not available for consultation but 
must be regarded as on the same basis as the documents in the archives in Britain 
and as not available to any but the officers engaged in that particular work. Criticism 
of the reports by anyone external to the Fiji government is thus prevented. 

The inquiries of the Commission have been completed, but investigation of social 
divisions or institutions of the cultures in Fiji frequently leads native informants 
to refer not only to the Commission’s inquiries, but often to make statements of 
comparison between what was believed before the inquiry and what the people 
were expected to believe afterwards. When the field worker listens to conversations 
on subjects which coincide with those on which evidence was taken (apparently on 
oath) by the official party, frequently statements illustrate mental confusion of 
Fijians. On short visits like those during which notes were made on the cultural 
elements which will be described later, some of the statements of informants had to 
be recorded without sufficient opportunity to check and re-check as normally would 
be done. Furthermore, limitations of time occasionally rendered direct questions 
0 
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unavoidable—a method which, unless very carefully employed, is unsound in field 
work among Fijians. If some accounts appear to be contradictory to other findings, 
they represent, nevertheless, the statements of village Fijians. Obviously some 
originate from a Fijian desire for social ascendancy. Perhaps others illustrate some 
of the mental confusion which has followed in the wake of the Native Lands Com- 
mission. The following is typical of statements recorded in the vernacular in Fijian 
villages in both eastern and western Fiji. 


“Before the Native Lands Commission (Vettarogi nt Vanua) was held, we 
believed that our ancestral spirit (vu) was. . ., but now we are told...” 

Similar statements are made about the jumping-off place of spirits (ai cibaciba) 
and about social divisions. 

From conversations held, alleged misstatements to the Commission appear to 
have arisen from various causes. 


1. It is claimed that confusion existed in the minds of some who were required 
to give evidence and to answer direct questions. In areas of both eastern and 
western Fiji natives say that more accurate information could have been gained had 
the Commission returned (as in some cases it did) after further inquiries had been 
made and discussions held by the village people themselves. 

To-day one finds traces of apparent inaccuracies recorded by the Commission. 
For instance, Fijians of one province invited me to check Fijian opinion in any or 
all the villages concerning what they claimed to be the falsification to the Native 
Lands Commission of a paramount chieftaincy. Inquiries of chiefs, commoners and 
Government officers in various villages and districts throughout the province met 
unanimity of response to support the statement of the Fijians. An educated Fijian, 
speaking very slowly in English, offered the following opinion: ‘‘ There has been so 
much discussion since the Native Lands Commission was held, that if the questions 
were asked again the people would tell the truth.” 


2. A further source of error appears to have arisen from village Fijians’ fear of 
the dignitaries who conducted the examinations, particularly in areas where chiefs 
are most revered. For instance, one chief said: “‘ They were greatly confused 
through fear when they saw Ratu Sukuna and consequently they made many mis- 
statements.” (Eva tagaya vakalevu ni ra raict Ratu Sukuna ka levu na ka era tukuna 
cala kina.) 


3. Fijians express the opinion that in some villages insufficient time was allowed 
for checking and re-checking the evidence which, they say, was taken under artificial 
conditions of a formal inquiry inhibiting spontaneity in expression of true belief. 

4. Others hold that some informants made false statements in order to increase 
their own prestige, or to secure authority over a wider area of land, or because they 
preferred to owe allegiance to some district other than the one required by traditional 
history, or because they had accepted whale teeth from chiefs who, wishing to suit 
their own ends, had preferred a request that the evidence be prepared to further 
their interests. Fijians now sometimes introduce the subject of the Commission’s 
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inquiries by asking whether there may be redress for what they say were injustices 
which have arisen from them. 

To form reliable conclusions, however, an impartial investigator would need 
access not only to native informants but also to the actual records. 

5. Finally, whatever credence may or may not be given to expressions of Fijian 
opinion, it seems obvious that officialdom tends either consciously or unconsciously 
to superimpose Bauan patterns on the divergent cultures of the group. More than 
twenty years ago Hocart found that the ‘‘ Lands Commission had grouped the people 
somewhat artificially ’’! and also that ‘‘ The Lands Enquiry introduced an unfortunate 
bias into early history, various parties trying to make out that they had once ruled 
the land or had reduced the former rulers to complete subjection.’ 

The social divisions of yavusa, matagali and 1 tokatoka, found in eastern Fiji, 
appear to have been emphasized throughout the group to secure uniformity. This 
facilitates administration but obscures for field investigators the basic divisions of 
Fijian society in areas less influenced by Polynesian structures. As Buell Quain 
points out: ‘‘ The Land Commission, to stabilize land inheritance, classified all 
Fijians into ‘clans’ (matagalt).’’* 

The practical universalization of the matagali has now been effected by the 
administration so that often young Fijians have inadequate concepts of their own 
traditional divisions, a fact noted in conversation with informants at Malolo Island, 
cultural elements of which will now be briefly described. In writing of Malolo and 
then of Viseisei, some general features will be stated before I refer to the significance 
of current legends. 


MALOLO ISLAND 
Among the islands west of Fiji’s largest, Viti Levu or Big Fiji, lies Malolo, only 
10 or 12 miles from the international airport at Nadi. In 1946 this island, 3# square 
miles in extent, supported a population of 221, 18 less than when the previous census 
was taken in 1936. Its only claim to fame in written history lies in an incident 
which occurred in 1840 during the visit of the United States Exploring Expedition 
conducted by Captain Charles Wilkes. The people of Malolo believed that one of 
their number held as hostage when endeavouring to escape had been shot dead by a 
member of the expedition. They therefore killed two of Wilkes’ officers. In reply 
Wilkes killed 57 Fijians, including the best warriors and the two leading chiefs. 
The people, conquered, ceded their island to him.‘ 
The account given by John Hunt of the natives’ attack having been made 
‘without any provocation whatever having been offered ’’® is corrected by Wilkes’ 
own statements. 


‘ 


1A. M. Hocart, Lau Islands-Fiji, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 62, p. 12. 

2 Ibid., p. 3- 

8 Buell Quain, Fijian Village, University of Chicago Press, 1948, p. 187, footnote 11. 
“See Henderson (Ed.), Journal of Thomas Williams, Vol. 1, p. 210. 


5 J. Hunt, Memoir of the Rev. William Cross, Wesleyan Missionary to the Friendly and Feejee 
Islands, John Mason, London, 1858. 
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On Malolo to-day ancient social divisions retain functional value, folk-tales 
provide a rationale for the structure of society and despite syncretism and confusion 
consequent upon culture contact a modified traditional culture continues to exercise 
its influence. 

The population is divided between two villages, Yaro and Solevu. Both are 
on the east coast, which stretches about 3$ miles from north to south. Yaro, where 
I landed, lies about three-quarters of the distance towards the northern Tip. The 
village extends for roughly 140 yards along the shore. Of 23 houses for 77 people, 
three were built of wood with corrugated iron roofs but followed the external shape 
and interior pattern of the native-type house. Nine were of native materials but 
with corrugated iron roofs, and the rest were built after the traditional manner. 

As visiting Fijians and I stepped from the boat, the ceremonial presentation of 
the whale tooth or ‘abua was made by a Fijian who acted as envoy, matanivanua, 
of the Tutlawa, the paramount chief of the island, in this instance also the govern- 
ment-appointed District Chief or Bult. In the ceremonial speech the envoy was 
designated as secretary, vunivola, of the Tuilawa, thus revealing acculturative 
influence of British administration. Formerly the hosts swam to the boat, which 
brought the visiting chief, and the ceremony, signifying permission to land, was 
performed before the visitors stepped ashore. 

On this occasion further ceremonies followed in the house of the Tutlawa’s 
envoy, the galogalovi, the i sevusevu and the matakarawa, in that order.® 

Religious syncretism was revealed by two features of the welcome speeches and 
also by other factors connected with the purpose of the visit. 

First, in ritualistic phraseology the Tuslawa was described as the sau of this 
land, na sau nt vanua ogo. From their contexts the references appeared to be 
consonant with Hocart’s interpretation of sau as ‘‘ King, peace and prosperity.’’” 

Some of the people affirmed that they believe the spirit of the deified original 
ancestor, the kalou-vu, dwells in the present Tuslawa, that he therefore possesses the 
mana which commands respect and obedience. ® 

Secondly, the influence of the church and desire to show precedence in time of 
receiving the new lJotu was evident in speeches of welcome which emphasized that 
even in the days of slaughter and cannibalism their war-cry was “ (It) is to Jehovah,” 
sa vet Jiova. Therefore (they affirmed) they knew the true God, Kalou dina, before 
Christianity came to other parts of the group. When their forefathers had shouted 
in battle, “‘ The day is to Jehovah,” then strength was lent to their arrows, which 
sped unerringly to the hearts of their enemies. One informant offered the opinion 
that this battle-cry, with its implied religious concept, was introduced to Malolo 
by white men who came very early to Fiji and before the missionaries had introduced 


* Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 244, gives some details of a similar procedure. 

7 Cf. A. M. Hocart, Kingship, Thinker’s Library, 1941, Chapter III, especially p. 22 ; Oceania, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4, pp. 298-301, discusses this term as used in Fiji and other areas. 

8 There appears to be no doubt about belief in the existence of this mana, but conflicting 
information regarding its source renders it inadvisable to advance any theory of re-incarnation. 
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Christianity. Later, on the mainland, folk offered the opinion that this war-cry was 
not confined to Malolo, but was used throughout Nadroga Province. They said 
that this concept of Jehovah belonged to the pre-Christian era, so that he was 
regarded simply as a very big devil, tevoro levu sara. They supported this opinion 
by telling the story of a priest of pre-Christian times who predicted that a tevoro 
or vu,® greater and more powerful than any vw known to the Fijians, would oust all 
others. His name would be Jehovah and they were to follow him. 


Religious syncretism was further illustrated in the purpose of the Fijian party’s 
visit to the island and in their subsequent procedure. The Fijian superintendent 
minister had come to investigate a dispute which had arisen between the Tuslawa 
and the Superintendent’s Fijian ministerial assistant appointed to Malolo. All the 
people on Malolo are Methodists, but religion in Fiji, outside the industrial centres 
and to a certain extent within them, is still dependent on the “‘ manner of the land,” 
or ka vakavanua, literally, ‘‘ thing according to the land.” 


The old minister for this island, Penaia Nasavuilagi, near to retirement and 
appointed to Malolo, had disagreed with the Tuslawa, in whom reposed the mana 
of the ancestral spirits. Penaia is both a native of Malolo and the Tutlawa’s mother’s 
brother, which constituted a vasu relationship between them. In Fijian custom this 
relationship, ceremonially established, entitles the vasu to any of his uncle’s food or 
property to which he takes a fancy. The exercise of this vasu relationship in order 
to acquire money or property has now been listed by the administration as a criminal 
offence punishable by imprisonment.!® 


The facts appeared to be that the Roko Tut, the highest Fijian government- 
appointed officer of the province had sent through the Tutlawa an order which 
forbade the cutting of coconuts within a certain period to ensure a good yield of 
copra later. Old Penaia, for reasons on which no speculation is offered, defied his 
vasu’s order, violated both Government decree and the custom of the land, 7 tovo 
vakavanua, and cut his nuts. In reply Tutlawa confiscated the church collections 
as they were made, refused to hand them to Penaia, and demanded his removal 
from the position of minister appointed to Malolo. Penaia was thus unable to secure 
his own stipend or to send moneys to Suva as levied by Synod to meet overhead 
expenses of the Fijian Church, which is now encouraged to support its indigenous 
ministers.14 


Penaia innocently affirmed that he had no knowledge of strained relations 
between himself and his nephew and that he could not understand why his vasu 
withheld the church collections. The visiting party had realized that the 
ecclesiastical problem probably involved wider issues than could be met within the 


® The Christian concept of devil, tevoyo, has now been imposed by the church upon the Fijian 
ancestral spirit or vu. 


10 Fijian Affairs Regulations, 1948, p. 171, section 20, par. 2. 


1 The Australian Methodist Church at present sends annual monetary gifts of more than 
£12,000 to assist the Fijian Church. 
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church administration so they had come prepared to find a solution in the ‘‘ manner 
of the land,’”’ ka vakavanua. 


A minister from a province nearby whose ancestors had come from Malolo and 
who, therefore, was a blood relation of the Tutlawa, was co-opted into the party. 
He had not previously visited the island, hence the ‘“‘ manner of the land ” required 
the performance of the boka. If a Fijian has been away from his land, vanua, or 
born away from the land of his ancestors and not previously visited it, he must, on 
visiting this place, present a whale tooth, tabua, to the Lord, Tui, of the area. In 
western Fiji this is ma boka. In Bauan it is mai tara. It should not be confused 
with ai reguregu in which the whale tooth must be presented to the owners of the 
death, tauket nt mate, before burial. Unless the deceased is of high rank, these 
“owners of the death ” are his near relatives. If he ranks high in the matagali and 
exercises authority over all its members, he belongs to all his subjects, in which 
case all functions such as those associated with stroking and kissing the body, digging 
the grave, beating the Jali are determined by the traditional social divisions. Na boka 
(a 2 tara, in Bauan) involves paying a visit to the grave just as a i reguregu involves 
stroking and kissing the corpse. 

On the visit here described, the presentation of the whale tooth for the boka, 
which involves ritual weeping for departed relatives, was carried out in the Tuilawa’s 
European-type house at Solevu. The “ manner of the land,” 7 tovo vakavanua, 
now required the Tuilawa to provide a feast, magiti, for his guest-relative. But 
the party had arranged to leave for another island that day so a compromise was 
agreed on. Instead of providing a feast the Tuslawa handed over £50 which he held 
from church collections. He was assured that there was every likelihood that his 
vasu would retire in favour of a new appointee at the end of the church year, an 
assurance honoured by the Synod held in Suva a short time afterwards. 


Despite pre-missionary cultural traits which are now syncretized with the 
imposed religion, the people of Malolo denied knowledge of anyone practising as 
medicine-man on their island, though they knew that on other islands people invoked 
the strength, kawkauwa, of ancestral spirits, vu, who had perhaps been killed in battle. 
The people of Malolo, they said, depend on the deified original ancestral spirit (kalou- 
vu) only, of whom Tutlawa is the direct descendant. The place for the worship of 
the kalou-vu is some distance from both villages, on the abandoned site of the original 
Solevu village. The mana of Tutlawa differs from the strength, kaukauwa, derived 
from other vu, for mana gives rise to phenomena which occur immediately, as 
illustrated by an old story about the Tutlawa’s spear. No other vu is needed on 
Malolo. On the day following these statements, however, the people indicated an 
area called Naqelevokuvokura below which, in a cave, dwelt Tatusila, an ancestral 
spirit of Malolo, e dua na vu e Malolo. They also pointed to the island of Mana a 
few miles north-east of Malolo, on which the famous Apolosi, deceased religious and 
political leader, had begun his work for Fiji. Here he had prayed twelve times a 
day. In 1949 it had been predicted that Apolosi would reappear on Mana. The 
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representative whom the police had sent to Malolo near the time of the expected 
appearance inquired whether Apolosi was to arrive by warship or aeroplane. 


Acculturative influences thus mingle with and modify traditional forces. All the 
adult population of Malolo have visited Viti Levu and its industrial towns. Daily 
occupations consist of planting food gardens, cutting copra, fishing, house-building 
and diving for trochus shell. Leisure is spent in drinking kava and alcohol and in 
gambling. (At this stage in the conversation a horrified exclamation from a Fijian 
minister outside the circle where we sat chatting inhibited further statements about 
these pastimes. Although the minister challenged the people to modify their 
statements informants insisted that they had spoken the truth.) The previous year 
they had played cricket, but this had been discontinued. 


Asked whether they read books, they replied with an emphatic affirmative. 
Further questions revealed that they read the Bible and the hymn book—no others. 
All go to church on Sunday mornings and Sunday evenings, though not all go 
regularly. Children attend Sunday School regularly. About ten peeple attend a 
week-night church service on Wednesdays and a prayer meeting on Saturday evenings. 
About six attend the early morning prayer meeting on Sundays. 

A school in Solevu village caters for all the children of Malolo and of two other 
islands. Of 87 children in the school, 29 came from the island of Yanuya and seven 
from the island of Tavua. The parents of the others lived on Malolo. A large school 
building of wood and iron and a smaller one of native pattern, both near the beach, 
were well-kept and tidy, with neatly laid-out paths. In the absence of a village 
church the larger school building does service for one, a movable pulpit being provided. 
One trained teacher (with a Grade V teacher’s certificate, the lowest) and an untrained 
assistant conduct the classes, which are divided as follows : 


Class. Boys. Girls. Totals. 
I 27 27 54 
2 7 6 13 
3 6 3 9 
4 10 I II 
50 37 87 


It will be noted that only 20 of the 87 children had advanced beyond class two. 
As in most Fijian schools outside the centres, no tuition is provided beyond class IV 
for the pupils who reach that standard. In my opinion this standard is inadequate 
for imparting permanent and effective literacy, an opinion formed by investigating 
so-called literacy in Fijian villages. 

Informants on Malolo seemed unable to explain the decline in population, though 
when census figures were quoted the question became the subject of earnest discussion. 
Few had gone away to employment on the mainland. Counting these, they could 
remember less than a dozen, one of whom had become a Fijian medical practitioner. 
They claimed that infant mortality was not exceptionally high. The decline was 
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probably due to the young people being more interested in diving for trochus shell 
than in marrying and having families. 

The Tutlawa, however, when questioned about the decline in the population 
of his people, had a prompt explanation. ‘‘ The reason,” he said with emphasis, 
“is that we have no nurse or Fijian medical practitioner on this island. Four times 
I have requested through our Provincial Council that a medical practitioner or a 
nurse be appointed to serve this group of islands and Vatulele, but none has been 
given. They appoint a medical practitioner to the New Hebrides, but not to us, 
the owners of Fiji. The result is that when our people become sick they die before 
we can get them to medical aid.” 


SocIAL DIVISIONS AND CURRENT LEGENDS 


At first they described their social divisions only in terms of yavusa and matagali, 
common to eastern Fiji. Later, they said that prior to the inquiries of the Native 
Lands Commission their most important subdivision was the beto.!2 


The Yavusa Lawa includes the Beto Levu or Great Beto and a number of beto 
of lesser rank. The ‘“ family ” name of the Beto Levu is the Ketenamasi. The ruling 
chiefs are born in the Ketenamasi. Among other beto subject to the Ketenamasi 
are the Lawa Volo, who once held precedence in rank but voluntarily surrendered it 
to a younger descendant of the original ancestor, the Vunakavika, the Vunabaka 
and others branching from the Beto Levu. The Motu, another beto, differed from 
those already named in that it was not formed by descent from the Ketenamasi but 
was composed of those who had been conquered in war by the Beto Levu. These 
are described as Na liga ni magiti e Vale Levu," literally, “‘ the hand of the feast in 
the Great House,” that is, the paramount chief’s house. These are the servant 
class, responsible for serving the feasts given by the chief. It was explained that 
the beto derived from disputes between various tokatoka (a subdivision of the matagali) 
within the mataqali so that instead of there being one vu for one yavusa or for one 
matagal1, disagreements resulted in the selection of different vu and the construction 
of a small temple for each one, thus creating the subdivision of beto within the 
matagali. Informants said that the Native Land Commission had instructed them 
to consider the matagali as having only one beto. If true, this may be an attempt to 
effect a reversion to the former principle of one vu as common to all members of the 
matagalt. 

Beto endogamy is preferred among the chiefs “‘ that the chiefly blood should not 
be lost,”” me kua ni yali na dra vakaturaga. But this does not apply to the ordinary 
people, ewe nt vanua, whose blood is not so important, and even among the chiefs its 
observance has now become lax. There are no taboos against eating the totem within 


12 This agrees with the findings of Capell and Lester, Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 4, p. 318. 
Informants who knew of the bito considered that it differed from the beto only in spelling and 
pronunciation. 


18 Compare Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 237, note 61, for the connotation of Liga ni magiti 
in Bau. 
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the beto but severe measures may be taken against the injury of, or disrespect towards, 
the totem by non-members of the beto. 

As already indicated, myths and legends are not static in Fiji. Wishful thinking 
modifies, develops, adapts or adds to ancient stories, sometimes to vindicate new 
claims. Some stories gathered at Malolo will be recorded before noting other 
phenomena found in Viseisei. 

These stories illustrate the response of Fijians in their villages to-day, when 
conversation is guided to the subject of their social divisions and their Kalou-vu. 
They are not accounts prepared for an official inquiry nor taken from written records, 
but current stories. Sometimes these may be changed a little by the narrator through 
lapse of memory, or to back up for some point he wishes to make. For the most 
part they are translated from notes made in the vernacular while they were being 
told. There is no attempt to reconcile the stories with each other nor with more 
widely known and more authoritative legends where they touch these and with 
which they often conflict, but to reveal the cultural significance of present-day 
stories. 

Some modern raconteurs appear to be less concerned with the accuracy and 
harmony of details of their narratives than with establishing thereby a social 
ascendancy for their Yavusa or Beto. In both the story of Tuirevurevu narrated at 
Malolo (which appears below) and the Vuda variant of the Nakauvadra story (see 
Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 325-327), together with recent complementary activities 
which will be stated when writing of Viseisei, a chief purpose of the legends and 
supporting activities constitute an apologetic for the social precedence of the people 
of the area concerned. The stories have but local application and very local credence. 

The elders of the village naturally regard themselves as the authorities on 
tradition and are sometimes the only ones who will venture to give an account of 
social divisions and related stories. These elders resent the accounts of young 
glib-tongued informants whose imagination obviously fills in unknown or forgotten 
details. The following stories were checked from different informants : 

No. 1. Our kalou-vu are Lutuirevurevu and Tuilevu. They came from Africa 
with Lutunasobasoba. It is not clear just how they were related or whether they 
were brothers.!* The boat sailed in this direction (that is, to Fiji) and these two 
landed with Lutunasobasoba on the island of Narokorokoyawa. Tuslawa brought 
his spear with him. It had certain powers which would be described in the Bauan 
language as sau or in the Ra dialect as saurara. Two incidents which occurred in 
these olden times prove the truth of the power of the spear. On one occasion when 
the people went fishing the spear was forgotten and left ashore. Consequently 
the tide did not come in until the spear had been brought and all the fish within the 
stone walls had been speared. The tide came in. This was one incident which 
proves that the sau belonged to the Tutlevu or Tutlawa. 


14 Another story indicates that Tuilevu whose name became Tuilawa was a descendant of 
Lutuirevurevu and so would be related to him by direct descent (and, therefore, did not accompany 
him to Fiji), a vw related by descent from the Kalou-vu. 
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No. 2. Another story concerns the time of war. There was war between 
Nadroga and Malolo. The power of the sau was evident in this war because when 
the people of Nadroga fired their arrows these did not hit any of the people of Malolo 
owing to the sau which belonged to the Tutlevu because of his spear. The people 
of Nadroga then fled from Tavarua, an island between Malolo and Momi on which 
the battle was waged. They swam across the lagoon to the shore at Momi. 


No. 3. One evening when the sun had set, Tuilevu was ready for his evening 
meal. His women servants were troubled because it was dark inside the house. 
They went out to prepare torches made from the flowers of coconuts to shine on 
Tutlawa’s food. (Tuilevu, the Great King, became known as Tuslawa or King of 
Law because he was the framer of laws.) While they were outside looking for 
torches a star appeared inside, in the middle of the house. Then Tuilawa called 
to the women who were outside looking for coconut flowers with which to make a 
torch: ‘‘ Come back, the dining-lamp is here.’’ This is the star which may be seen 
to-day. The name which it was given then and by which it is still known is Tuslawa’s 
dining lamp, na cina ket Tuilawa. 


No. 4. The words which were used in the time of war were Na Siga vei Jtova, 
“the Day to Jehovah.’’ When the warriors were ready to fire their guns or their 
bows and arrows they shouted this cry in unison believing that it would cause all 
their bullets or their arrows to strike the enemy. It was discovered and proved that 
there was great power in that cry, “sa vei Jiova’’, (it) “is to Jehovah.”’ Our 
ancestors used the cry in the olden days before the Lotu came to Fiji. 


No. 5. At the entrance to Momi Bay where the lighthouse now stands the 
passage through the reef is called Balenikau because it was here that the Kaunttont, 
carrying Lutunasobasoba, entered.1° He and his followers then sailed from Momi 
to the island of Narokorokoyawa. They lived on this island and spread from it to 
other parts of Fiji. Tuirevurevu was prematurely born as the party went ashore at 
Narokorokoyawa. Lutunasobasoba had no sons before he came to Fiji. The 
first-born was Lutuirevurevu. Lutunasoba’s wife, Adi Sovanatabua,!* was pregnant 
on their arrival and the premature birth, due to miscarriage, occurred just before the 
party had reached land after leaving the Kaunitont. 


Tuirevurevu’s true name is Lutuirevurevu because of his premature birth. 
It is connected with the habits of the kabatia, a red and white fish which, when 
disturbed, buries itself in the sand instead of swimming away. It flaps its body, 
causing itself to sink into the sand, so that fishermen beating the water with spear 
handles will exclaim: e dua e revurevu tiko ogo, “ one is flapping (burying) itself 


18 Balenikau, the falling of the wood or tree. Probably in this instance it refers to the mast. 
A legend found farther north explains that the mast of the Kanuitoni fell as she came towards 
land and thereby created an inlet. 


16 Epeli Rokowaga gave the name of Sovanatabua to the wife of Waicalanavanua, a son of 
Degei (see Ai Tukuiuku Kei Viti, pp. 8-9). Some informants say that there were two ladies by 
this name, but add that Epeli caused considerable misunderstanding of traditional Fijian stories 
by writing of western Fijian legends when he was an eastern Fijian. 
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here.”’ Sovanatabua’s child, the first-born of Lutunasobasoba fell into the sand and 
was momentarily accidentally buried there, tabulu e na nuku, and so was named 
Lutuirevurevu. Later, Lutuirevurevu became known as Tuirevurevu.'? and his 
descendant to-day is the Tuilevu (Great King) or Tuslawa (King of the Law). 

Informants claimed that all knowledge of the social divisions of the people who 
live in Fiji emanated from Narokorokoyawa. It was from there that the Kaunstont 
sailed to Vuda. On this now uninhabited island may still be heard, day and night, 
the crying of children and the crowing of roosters. Inland on the island the spirits 
of these early chiefs live and it is not possible for you to walk upright as you pass the 
spot even though you yourself may not be conscious that you are bending. 

On a hill top is a well from which you should use your hand to drink. If you 
draw the water with a bucket, rain will fall immediately. 

In the story of Tuirevurevu’s birth and primogeniture and his direct connection 
with the present Tuilawa of Malolo is revealed an urge for social precedence similar 
to that revealed in Vuda by the story of Sagavulu (Oceania, XI, 4, p. 326) with which 
it conflicts. The Malolo people know the Sagavulu story but, naturally, reject it as 
false. 

In Vuda, however, the present Tui Vuda, or Lord of Vuda, affirms the truth of 
the legend, saying that owing to rivalry “ in the manner of the land,” vetgatt vaka- 
vanua, the Bauans have concealed the story which presents the true facts. 

To-day, additional evidence in Vuda supports the claim of the Sagavulu story 
to social supremacy, not simply in “‘ the manner of the land,” ka vakavanua, but also 
in the church, ka vakalotu. The Fijian social trinity ; in the manner of the land, 
in the manner of the church, and in the manner of the Government, ka vakamatanitu, 
requires that status in one be recognized in the other. In both Government and 
church this principle presents problems for white administrators, as for instance 
when the population shifts from the village of a chief to an industrial centre. Despite 
inconveniences associated with the village, its waning population and distance from 
where the people have congregated, the European administration should, in the 
minds of many Fijians, remain near the ancestral seat of the chief which is the 
traditional location of the ka vakavanua, a location favoured by the ancestral spirits. 

The story of Sagavulu secures for those who wish to believe in it in the 
Sabutoyatoya yavusa social precedence in the ka vakavanua just as the story of 
Tuirevurevu’s primogeniture secures it for those who wish to believe it on Malolo 
island and the story of their cry “ the day to Jehovah ”’ secures it for the church. 
The following account will indicate how the problem of securing social precedence in 
the church has been met in Vuda. 

The Lord of Vuda, Tui Vuda, present descendant of the legendary Sagavulu 
and paramount chief, lives in Viseisei village, Vuda, which borders on the main 
road encircling Viti Levu and, being on the dry side of the island, receives the dust 


17 According to Epeli Rokowaqa, Tuirevurevu settled in Malolo (Ai Tukutuku ket Viti, 
Pp. 48). 
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from passing cars. Prominent in the village is Tui Vuda’s house, vale, which 
presents a typical example of the building befitting Fijian chieftainship. Wide 
cement steps lead up the raised house foundation to the front door, before which the 
Tut and his wife are often photographed by passing tourists from Nadi airport, only 
ten miles away. Other cement steps give a southern-side entrance and others give a 
northern-side entrance. Inside, the massive beams, the posts and the walls ar, 
decorated with cowrie shells, buli, a prerogative of chiefs. Windows 
glass let in more light than commoners’ houses usually enjoy. To : 
attached a telephone. In his European-type house the Lord of Vuda 
his European visitors. 









Another prominent feature of the village is a marble column star .; un a 
concrete platform, erected in 1935 as a memorial to the centenary of the Methodist 
Church in Fiji. Beside the marble column another concrete memorial records the 
dates of the birth and death of a recent Lord of Vuda. One side of the main column 
shows the names of chiefs who were living when the first officially acknowledged 
white missionaries arrived. The opposite side gives the names of Methodist ministers, 
Fijian and European, who have served the Vuda circuit. Inside the wood 
Methodist Church which, with its windows of coloured glass, is superior to most - 
its fellows in Fiji, the visitor may see evidence for the social precedence of the churci. 
in the Sabutoyatoya yavusa in Fiji. Although independent of the Sagavulu story, 
this evidence fittingly supports its claim by a more modern and supplementary 
ecclesiastical legend. 

On the back wall of the church, behind and a little to the left of the minister, 
hangs a circular class case of Fiji yaka (Dacrydium elatum) enclosing sixteen large, 
tarnished buttons fitted into the wood and surrounding a silver plate inscribed as 
follows : 

“At Vakananumi ni Lotu 


Sa kabt koto e na peleti ogo mat Bulukau ni Lotu e 16 ka soli vata kei nai sulu 
mt Lotu vet Momo J. Nasorowale, ma Tui Ra Vuda e na yabaki 1835. E na dua na 
Waga ni Amerika ka keli e na toba ko Vuda E na yabaka 1875 sa ra bale kina ra ka 
bulu koto mat Mereke. 


E na yabaki 1877 ka ra la’ki kele tale mai Mereke, me ra bulu tale ki Viseisei. 


E na yabaki 1935 ka ra kele tale kina ka gai kunei tale kina ma sui ni yagona kei 
mai Bulukau ogo. 


10/10/35.” 
Translation : 
“A Memorial to Religion. 
Affixed to this plate are 16 buttons of religion which, together with religious 
clothing, were given to Momo J. Nasorowale, the Lord of Ra, Vuda, in the year 1835. 
An American ship anchored in Vuda Bay. In the year 1875 he died and was buried 
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at America.'* In 1877 he was disinterred and re-buried at Viseisei. In the year 
1935 he was again disinterred and the bones of his body were found together with 
these buttons. 
10/10/35.” 
Near the case which contains the buttons and the inscription hang photographs 
tetean.=t/*he time of the disinterrment and re-burial of the bones in 1935. These 


sailed ‘. °©.‘casket in form of a coffin with white edgings and a cross painted on the 
the cry! " sit\on each side of this casket. At its foot and nearest to the camera are 
of the: ‘vomen with faces painted white. Another photograph shows a length 
spot ¢ ng from the church to the burial place. Leading the service of re-burial 


stanaswaiibiRev. A. D. Lelean, a Methodist minister who appears to have attained a 
high degree of empathy with some Fijian cultures. 

Some informants repeat what they claim to be oral tradition that a Bible, an 
umbrella and a pair of long black trousers were given to Momo J. Nasorowale together 
with the coat and were buried with it and him. One informant was emphatic that a 
partly decomposed Bible was discovered on the occasion of the first disinterment. 

‘9. Piecing together the evidence from the inscription on the plate and details 
semplied by informants in Viseisei, and without necessarily subscribing to the truth 
‘dcialsity of any of the historical points, the following account is suggested. 

On a date which some claim (and opponents deny) to have been 1835, an 
American ship anchored in Vuda Bay and for some reason not clear, possibly barter, 
an overcoat (naval ?) with sixteen buttons was given to the chief Momo J. Nasorowale. 
According to tradition preserved or imagined by some present-day informants, a 
Bible, an umbrella and a pair of long trousers were given also. In 1875, Momo 
J. Nasorowale died and the gifts were buried with him in the village of Mereke 
(America), so named after the country of the ship at their own request. 

In 1877, when the people of Mereke removed to Viseisei, the body and gifts were 
exhumed and re-buried at the present village. 

The facts of the next exhumation seem fairly clear. In October, 1935, under the 
leadership of the Rev. A. D. Lelean, the grave was re-opened. Some bones were 
discovered and also the sixteen buttons which now surround the silver-plate inscrip- 
tion in the glass casein the church. The photographs were taken during the ceremony 
of the re-burial of the bones. 

As the Sagavulu story furnishes evidence of the social precedence of the 
Sabutoyatoya yavusa in the ka vakavanua, so the buttons in the case together with the 
story of the Bible, trousers and umbrella furnishes evidence of precedence in the 


ka vakalotu. ‘‘ Before the Jotu was brought to Lakeba,”’ they say,?® “ this symbol 
of the /otu was here.’’ This argument would be consonant with the encouragement 


of European dress materials by the early missionaries. 


18 According to informants the village was called America following instructions from the 
captain of the ship. 

19 The first white missionaries landed at Lakeba, in Lau, in October 1835. Apparently the 
Vuda people chose October 1935 for the last exhumation of Momo J. Nasorowale’s bones. 
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The writer knows of no evidence to show that the ship called at Vuda before 
October 1835, nor even in that year, nor that any Christian teaching was given with 
the Bible, whose very existence is open to question. Opposers of the story hotly 
contend against it and explain that the warship was returning from the celebrations 
held at the time of the cession of Fiji to Britain in 1874. Another explanation is 
that an American warship took Ratu J. Nasorowale and others as hostages because 
an American sailor had been killed by Fijians. Afterwards they set him free, giving 
him the coat. Each explanation serves to bring the story within the Christian 
era and thus oppose the precedence of the Sabutoyatoya yavusa in the ka vakalotu. 


On special occasions, however, the present Lord of Vuda, descendant of Sagavulu, 
whose full name, informants now say, was Sagavulu Navuda, appears in woollen 
semi-overcoat made to order with ten buttons; four on each side of the front and one 
on each sleeve, visible evidence of the precedence of his yavusa in the ka vakalotu 
as well as in the ka vakavanua. Another (white) coat has six more buttons, thus 
totalling sixteen in all. Informants said that the dark coat and ten buttons represent 
the dark, obscure (vereverea), pre-lotu days, while the white coat and six buttons 
represent the time of /otu and light. No explanation of the part of ten in representing 
obscurity and the part of six in representing light was obtained. 


In former times, political and social ascendancy in Fiji was established and 
maintained with club, arrow and spear. Under British tutelage this method is 
outlawed. But, as the foregoing accounts indicate, the desire for social precedence 
continues as a cultural drive of the Fijian people. Despite the influence of the 
Polynesian ranking system from the east of Fiji, rooted in a magico-religious concept 
of chieftainship, the struggle for supremacy goes on. On the tribal level in the west 
it is illustrated by the above legends and in the east by widely-held counter legends 
or by the divided chieftainship in Kadavu commonly described as manu-dut-tagt, 
birds with different calls or cries, because the people respond to the authority of 
different chiefs. 


On the individual level this desire for ascendancy has to emerge in defiance of 
the ranking system, of traditional lineal descent and sometime of the communal 
group. Within the traditional culture, the village medicine-man, not now necessarily 
a member of the priestly matagali, may attain ascendancy through his power with 
the ancestral spirit. Formerly the official ministry of the church provided a 
new and almost the only avenue by which commoners, born into what was previously 
a caste-like réle, could aspire to prestige. To-day the church is only one of several 
avenues and offers but a fraction of the monetary benefits found in other callings. 
Commoners now realize that prestige and comparative influence may be attained by 
advancement in the administration, in academic attainments, in successful farming, 
or in business enterprises. Fijians in a small but persistent stream are returning to 
the colony as university graduates. They are stimulated to further endeavour by 
the activities of the acquisitive Indians, a number of whom never leave the colony, 
but graduate for degrees as extramural students of the University of New Zealand. 
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Wisely guided in the maelstrom of changing cultures, the Fijians’ urge to 
ascendancy may prove a major factor in enabling them to adapt themselves to the 
diverse ethnic groups with which they are in contact, thus not only assisting them to 
survive as a people but also to contribute to their fellow inhabitants of the archipelago 
and to other Pacific islanders those valuable and charming qualities which are often 


associated with them. 
A; C. Care 











MIXED-BLOOD MARRIAGE IN NORTH-WESTERN NEW SOUTH WALES 


A SURVEY OF THE MARITAL CONDITIONS OF 264 ABORIGINAL 
AND MIXED-BLOOD WOMEN 


By Marie REAY 


HIS survey is based on family records of over 300 aboriginal and mixed-blood 

women in north-western New South Wales, collected during 1945-6.! 

The records were obtained through one formal and at least one semi-formal 
interview with each woman, supplemented by informal conversations and by com- 
munity gossip. In no case were interview data used without these additional checks, 
although records of 20 deceased women were included which were obtained from 
surviving members of their families. 


The collection of these records was facilitated by a lively interest in genealogies 
being retained by the aborigines of this area. 


Records of women of indeterminate ethnic background were not used (e.g. 
one woman whose ancestry included Cingalese and Maltese as well as aboriginal, and 
some whose aboriginal descent could not be accurately traced). Also, records of 
women of three-eighth caste (usually classified in census returns as quadroons or 
half-castes, according to their skin-colour), five-eighth caste (usually dubbed “‘ half- 
caste ’’) and seven-eighth caste (usually classified as three-quarter caste or full-blood, 
according to their skin-colour) were not used for this survey of mixed-blood marriages, 
although their offspring were included in the final estimate of the composition of the 
next generation of mixed-bloods. 


Of the 264 women whose marriages are examined here, 12 are full-blood, 26 are 
three-quarter caste, 129 are half-caste, 77 quadroon and 20 octaroon or lighter. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 
Full-blood. Any person of unmixed aboriginal descent. 


Three-quarter Caste. Any person having one white grandparent and three 
grandparents of unmixed aboriginal descent; i.e. any person of three-quarters 
aboriginal descent. 


' Half-caste. A term which is popularly used for any aboriginal mixed-blood but 
is used here to denote any person with an equal proportion of white and aboriginal 
ancestry. No distinction is made between a first generation half-caste and the 
offspring of two half-castes. 


1 The field work was carried out under the direction of Professor A. P. Elkin, with a grant 
from the Research Committee of the University of Sydney, as part of a general project to study 
the process of assimilation of the mixed-bloods into the general life of the community. 
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Quadroon. Any person of one-quarter aboriginal descent, having three white 
grandparents and one grandparent of unmixed aboriginal descent ; the offspring of a 
half-caste and white union or of two quadroons. 


Octaroon and Lighter. The term “ octaroon’’ is used to denote any person of 
one-eighth aboriginal descent, with seven white great-grandparents and one great- 
grandparent of unmixed aboriginal descent. ‘‘ Lighter”’ includes persons with yet 
smaller proportions of aboriginal descent, viz. one-sixteenth or one-thirty-second, 
being the offspring of an octaroon and white union, and of a one-sixteenth and white 
union, respectively. 


White. Any person who is not the result of any admixture with Australian 
aboriginal, negro or any other darkly pigmented groups. 


Other Ethnic Mixtures. The classification of these is based on the skin-colour 
characteristic of the various groups. Maori, American or African negro, and Indian 
are classified with aboriginal, whereas Chinese is classified with white. Thus, a 
person with an equal proportion of negro and white descent, living as a member of 
the aboriginal mixed-blood community, is classified as a half-caste. Similarly 
included in tr2 half-castes is one person whose ancestry includes one-quarter negro, 
one-quarter aboriginal and one-half European. A quarter-caste Chinese (three- 
quarters European) is classified as a white person. One whose ancestry includes 
one-quarter aboriginal, one-quarter Chinese and one-half European is classified as a 
quadroon. 


Marriage. When a man and a woman live together as husband and wife for 
more than two years. Such marriages may not be life-long attachments, but they 
are more stable than those mentioned below. 


Other Unions. Temporary liaisons involving no change of residence but resulting 
in issue. 


ABORIGINAL WOMEN’S CONSTANCY AND THE CRITERION OF CASTE 


For the 264 aboriginal and mixed-blood women, 326 marriages were recorded, 
as well as 36 temporary unions. It must be stated here that whereas every marriage 
was recorded, the only temporary unions recorded were those resulting in issue, so 
this figure must be regarded as a very rough indication of the occurrence of 
extra-marital intercourse. (See Table I.) 

This means that the average aboriginal or mixed-blood woman has 1-°2348 
marriages, and 20-4545°% of these women contract more than one marriage. (This 
figure should probably be considerably higher, since women of all ages have been 
grouped together, including young women whose marital careers have just begun.) 
The number of cases is too small to make any significant distinction between the 
various castes in this regard,? although the figures suggest that the half-caste and 


* 33°3% of the full-blood women, 7-:7% of the three-quarter caste women, 24:8% of the 
half-caste women, 14°3% of the quadroon women, and 25% of the octaroon women have married 
more than once. 


D 
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darker women have slightly more marriages per woman (1I°2713 and 1-2631 
respectively) than the lighter women (1-1732). 

This would agree with the fact that aborigines who leave Aboriginal Stations 
and riverbank camps to live in the midst of the general community are generally 9’ 
light caste (see Table II), and these town-dwellers profess a stricter morality than 
those who live in specifically aboriginal communities. Since the difference does not 
appear to be a significant one, it should be remembered that, although most of the 
town-dwellers are quadroons or lighter castes, many quadroons continue to live 
amongst the other aborigines. 

Place of residence and standard of living seem to be more important criteria for 
distinguishing between different groups in matters affecting marriage. For example, 
it was found that 22-2% of women living on Aboriginal Stations, 21-6418% of 
women living in riverbank camps, or 21-7877% of women living in any kind of 
specifically aboriginal community have entered into more than one marriage, whereas 
only 17-6461% of mixed-blood women living in the midst of the general community 
have married more than once. (See Tables III and IV.) These figures may serve 
to indicate roughly the degree of stability of mixed-blood marriages. 

No distinction is made here between legal and de facto marriages, since divorce 
is regarded not only as a privilege of the wealthy, but also utterly superfluous.* 
Mixed-blood women either believe that marriage should be irrevocable (whether it is 
entered as a legal contract in the European sense or as a binding union in accordance 
with native tradition), or pass easily from one union to another, deriving emotional 
and often economic security from the fact that these unions are relatively lasting 
ones. 

Important factors which militate against the acceptance of European marriage 
forms are the frequent omission of the marriage ceremony by the older people who 
have married in accordance with native tradition, and, in the less settled areas, the 
reluctance to solemnize by religious ceremony‘ the union of persons whose marriage 
would be irregular according to native law. Especially in the more settled districts, 
the strongest motive for women avoiding the legal bond is the fear that the husband’s 
relatives will claim the custody of the children if they become estranged. With 
drives of affection for their children and of greed for the child endowment money 
operating with approximately equal force, this fear acts as a strong deterrent. Also, 
it is quite customary for upper-class mixed-blood women at Moree to take a more or 
less permanent lover, provided that they have already achieved married status.5 

It is clear that the criterion of caste is not a particularly valid one for considering 
mixed-blood marriage in any of its aspects. Skin-colour and the possession of 

3 Only one case is recorded of a woman expressing the wish to be divorced from her husband 


in order to legalize a second union. The husband and the woman’s relatives express no interest 
in the matter, and it is certain that she will not apply for a divorce on her own initiative. 


4 The civil ceremony without the religious ceremony is meaningless to these mixed-bloods, 
and Registry Office marriage is unknown amongst them. 

5 See ‘‘ Class and Status in a Mixed-blood Community ’’ (Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No.3 , March 
1948). 
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aboriginal or European features are important factors in marriage selection, but these 
cannot be shown to have any significant relation to the mixed-bloods’ actual caste, 
i.e. with the specific degree of aboriginal descent. For example, many octaroons 
and one-sixteenth castes are indistinguishable from white people, and it may be that 
in marrying these persons aborigines are emotionally marrying ‘“ white people.” 
Again, there are many octaroons, quadroons, three-eighth castes and light half-castes 
who are indistinguishable from one another in pigmentation and the possession of 
aboriginal and European features. Dark half-castes, five-eighth castes and three- 
quarter castes are often indistinguishable and seven-eighth castes and full-bloods 
have been known to pose as three-quarter castes in attempts to gain social benefits 
not granted to full-bloods. Thus it can be seen that when mixed-blood women 
voice their preference for marrying “‘ their own colour’ or men who are “ lighter” 
than themselves, their preference is a subjective one which does not lend itself readily 
to measurement. Nevertheless, the criterion of caste has frequently been used in 
other studies, and the results it yields may be useful for comparative purposes. 


MARRYING MEN OF THEIR OWN CASTE OR LIGHTER 

Of the 264 women studied, 76 have married men of darker castes than themselves, 
114 have married men of their own caste, and 111 have married lighter men. That 
is, 43:1818% have married men of their own caste, 42°0454% have married lighter 
men, and only 28-7878% have married darker men. (See Table V.) In reckoning 
this, every marriage contracted by these women has been considered. For example, 
a three-quarter caste woman who has married a quadroon then a three-quarter caste 
is recorded both as a woman who has married a man who is lighter than herself and 
as a woman who has married a man of her own caste. [If, however, we reckon on 
the basis of the 301 marriages of these 264 women, then 38% have been within the 
one caste, 37% with lighter men, and 25% with darker men. | 

Thus the tendency is for mixed-blood women to marry men of their own caste or 
lighter, and this is not surprising when the composition of the mixed-blood population, 
heavily weighted with half-castes and quadroons, is remembered. 


PREDOMINANTLY ABORIGINAL WOMEN 

Only two of the 12 full-blood women have married mixed-bloods without 
contracting some marriage with a full-blood. This would seem to indicate the 
continuance of the small dark group. On the other hand, six of the 12 full-blood 
women have had at least one marriage with a lighter man (see Table V). Two of 
these marriages have been with white men, and two women have had children as a 
result of casual liaisons with white men. 

Only two of the 26 women of three-quarter caste have married men of their own 
caste, and only seven have married darker men (see Table V). Nineteen have 
married men of lighter castes, and two others have had a child to a half-caste. 

Thus, it is clear that the group with a preponderance of aboriginal ancestry is 
being absorbed into the lighter castes. 

DD 
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HALF-CASTE WOMEN 

Of 129 half-caste women included in this survey, only 17 have married men who 
are predominantly aboriginal, whereas 77 have married half-castes and 55 have 
married men of lighter castes. These figures are even more significant when the 
temporary unions contracted by half-caste women and resulting in issue are con- 
sidered. These temporary unions include 15 with white men, five with half-castes, 
and one with a full-blood. 

Thus the half-caste group, although it is more stable than the group of pre- 
dominantly aboriginal descent, is also tending to merge with the lighter group. 


QUADROON WOMEN 

The 77 quadroon women show a greater tendency to marry men who are darker 
than themselves than either the half-caste women or those who are predominantly 
aboriginal do (37 have married darker men, 24 have married quadroons, and 27 
have married lighter men). Nevertheless 51 have married men who are either 
quadroons or lighter, and this includes 23 marriages with white men. Temporary 
unions recorded include two with white men, six with quadroons and one with a 
half-caste. 

Only four marriages have been contracted with men of predominantly aboriginal 
caste (see Table VII). Quadroon women marrying men who are darker than them- 
selves generally marry half-castes (31 marriages are recorded between quadroon 
women and half-caste men, and three marriages with three-eighth caste men). 

The quadroon group appears to be a relatively stable one. The merging of the 
half-castes with the lighter groups (apparent in the frequent marriages between 
half-caste women and lighter men and between quadroon women and half-caste 
men) seems to indicate that the emphasis on half-castes in the composition of the 
present adult population is shifting towards an emphasis on quadroons and lighter 
castes. 

OCTAROON AND LIGHTER CASTE WOMEN 

The tendency to merge with the darker castes is even more apparent when the 
marriages of the octaroon and lighter caste women are examined. Of 20 women, 
18 have married men of darker castes, whereas only five have married octaroons and 
three have married white men. (See Table V.) 

Of the 18 marriages with darker men, five are with quadroons, 11 with half- 
castes, one with a five-eighth caste and one with a three-quarter caste. (See 
Table VI.) Both the women who have married predominantly aboriginal men live 
in towns away from their own families. The three-quarter caste husband of an 
octaroon is known as “ the one who married a white woman ” in a town where his 
wife’s antecedents are not well known. 

Mixed-blood public opinion does not favour the marriage of octaroon women 
with three-quarter caste or full-blood men. Half-caste women have expressed 
disgust at such marriages, using such phrases as “ not natural ’’ and ‘“‘ mismated,”’ 
although they themselves marry darker or lighter men without a qualm. The 
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general opinion is that it is ‘‘ natural ” for mixed-bloods to marry men of their own 
caste or slightly lighter or darker, and thus the half-caste women, having an equal 
admixture of European and aboriginal ancestry, have a wider choice of marriage 
partners without their marriages being considered strange. 

Octaroon and quadroon women themselves do not consider that the marriage 
of an octaroon woman and a very dark man is “‘ unnatural,” since they realise that 
the colour bar limits their choice of marriage partners, but they do regard it as 
unfortunate, and they dissuade their relatives from entering such a marriage. If 
such a marriage occurs in their own families, their attitude approximates to that 
of the half-caste women. For example, an octaroon girl from Coonamble visited 
some relatives in Moree and became friendly with a very dark three-quarter caste, 
whom she married. When she took him to Coonamble to visit her parents, her 
mother is reported to have fainted with shock. 


“ NATURAL ” MARRIAGES 
Mixed-blood public opinion, which states that it is “ natural ’’ for women to 
marry men of their own or adjacent castes, expresses the fact that a substantial 
proportion of such marriages do occur. Even amongst the small octaroon and 
full-blood groups, 50% and 52-6316% respectively of the marriages recorded are 
with men of the same or adjacent castes. (See Table VIII.) 


WOMEN CONTRACTING MORE THAN ONE MARRIAGE 

Of the 264 women studied here, 54 have married more than once. These 
include 48 who have married twice, five who have married three times, and an atypical 
full-blood woman who married four times before she was confined to a mental hospital 
and has married once more since her release. More than half the women who have 
married twice are half-castes. (See Table IX.) 

An examination of these subsequent marriages reveals that in 29 cases the 
subsequent husband has been darker in caste than the previous husband, in 19 
cases he has been lighter, and in 14 cases of the same caste as the previous husband. 
The tendency to choose a second partner who is darker than the first is most marked 
amongst the quadroon women. (See Table X.) 


MARRIAGES WITH MEN OF DARKER CASTE THAN PREVIOUS PARTNERS 
Of 29 women marrying men who are darker than their previous husbands, 13 
have discarded lighter men for men of their own caste. This tendency is particularly 
pronounced amongst the half-caste women. (See Table XI.) 


MARRIAGES WITH MEN OF SAME CASTE AS PREVIOUS PARTNERS 
Of 14 women who have married two men of the same caste as one another, 
nine have married men of their own caste. These nine are all half-caste women. 
One full-blood, one octaroon and two quadroons who have had consecutive husbands 
of identical caste have married half-castes. (See Table XII.) 
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MARRIAGES WITH MEN WHO ARE LIGHTER THAN PREVIOUS PARTNERS 


Nineteen aboriginal and mixed-blood women have married men who are lighter 
than their previous husbands. Of these seven have discarded darker partners for 
men of their own caste and ro have discarded men of their own caste or darker for 
men who are lighter than themselves. 

Only one has discarded a husband who is lighter than herself for another who 
is even lighter. This is the atypical full-blood woman mentioned earlier who married 
consecutively a full-blood, a half-caste, a white man, then two more half-castes ; 
i.e. her marriage with a white man after first being married to a full-blood and a 
half-caste did not represent her final choice. 

Only one woman, an octaroon, has discarded a darker partner for another who is 
lighter than the first but still darker than herself. This woman married a quadroon 
after being married to a half-caste, thus marrying closer to her own caste. (See 
Table XIII.) 

This affirms the tendency noted earlier for women to marry men of their own 
caste or lighter. 


CONCLUSION 


Half-caste and predominantly aboriginal women tend to merge with the lighter 
castes, thus making the mixed-blood population progressively lighter. The ultimate 
assimilation of the mixed-bloods is being retarded, however, by the operation of the 
colour bar which limits the marriages between aboriginal women and white men. 
This is reflected in the tendency of octaroon and quadroon women to marry men 
who are darker than themselves. 

In conversation, these lighter caste women express their preference for lighter 
partners, on the grounds that their children will be lighter than themselves. They 
hope that by marrying lighter men they will have descendants who will be able to 
pass easily into the general community without being the objects of colour prejudice 
and discrimination. 

The mixed-bloods of north-western New South Wales retain a lively interest in 
genealogies. Even the women of light caste are capable of tracing their own descent 
and that of other light-caste aborigines in their community back to their aboriginal 
ancestors. They speculate on the possible colour of children who will result from 
various marriages, and concern is felt when one of several children happens to be 
darker than his siblings. 

The relatively small number of octaroons in the mixed-blood population makes 
it impossible for all these women to marry within their own caste, since the marriage 
of close relatives is rarely tolerated." The only alternative, for most, is to marry a 
darker man of the woman’s own social standing, one who will conform to her own 
standard of living and provide her with emotional and economic security. 

Although only 47 marriages between mixed-blood women and white men have 
been recorded here, 66 of the 264 women studied have had at least one child to a 
white man, and this can hardly be claimed to include all the casual liaisons contracted 
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with white men. Several factors are operating to limit the number of marriages with 
white men. Firstly, for the white man himself, union with a mixed-blood woman 
often results in diminished status, although this is not necessarily true if together 
they prove to be thrifty and hard-working, of a strict and sober morality, and 
enthusiastic home-makers. Secondly, a white man living with a mixed-blood woman 
is liable to be prosecuted for consorting with an aborigine, and this limits the unions 
of mixed-bloods with whites to either legal marriage or casual liaisons which involve 
no change of residence. Thirdly, there is the mixed-blood women’s own experience 
that it is difficult to extract money from white men for the maintenance of their 
children, even by legal means. Fourthly, mixed-blood men do not object to 
supporting their wives’ illegitimate children, whereas white men are generally 
reluctant to do this. 

Despite these retarding factors, the mixed-blood population is becoming 
progressively lighter. Of the 264 women studied here, 38 have a preponderance of 
aboriginal ancestry, 129 are half-castes, and 97 have a preponderance of European 
ancestry. The offspring of these and of other mixed-blood women (the fractional 
castes—three-eighth caste, five-eighth caste and seven-eighth caste—are included 
here) represent a changing situation. Of 1,551 children, 276 have a preponderance 
of aboriginal ancestry, 483 are half-castes and 792, more than half the children born, 
are predominantly European. The emphasis is still on half-castes and quadroons, 
but the quadroons and those darker than quadroons who are still lighter than half- 
castes now easily outnumber the half-castes. If these children survive to adulthood 
in equal proportions, the mixed-bloods can be said to be slowly becoming assimilated. 
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TABLE I 
Number of 
| Number of Number of /Temporary Unions 
Caste. | Women. | Marriages. Resulting in 

| | Issue. 
Full-blood .. ae aan 12 | 19 3 
Three-quarter caste ome I 26 29 Nil 
Half-caste ue in 129 | 164 21 
Quadroon .. a a 77 88 9 
Octaroon and lighter .. 20 26 3 





Total .. ot 264 326 36 
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TABLE II nt 
| Number 
Number | Number Living on 
Caste. | Living in | Living in Aboriginal 
| Town. | Camps/ Reserves. Stations. 
| | = 
Full-blood .. . : | Nil | i 5 F 
Three-quarter caste 2 | 13 II T 
Half-caste - 27 | 77 25 E 
Quadroon .. e, 42 | 33 2 Q 
Octaroon and lighter 14 | 4 2 C 
| 
| - 
Total 85 | 134 45 
TaBLE III 
| | | 
| Number of 
| Number of Number of | Aboriginal 
Town Women Camp Women | Station Women 
Caste. with More with More with More 
than One than One | than One 
Marriage. Marriage. | Marriage. 
Full-blood ro Nil/Nil 2i7 2/5 
Three-quarter caste Nil/2 1/13 I/II 
+ nr . _ Te Nye? | 
adroon .. acl 7/42 4/33 2 
Octaroon ” 3/14 1/4 1/2 | 
Total 15/85 | 29/134 10/45 
Percentage 17-6461 21-6418 22°2 
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TABLE IV 
es 
| Number of 
| Number of Number of | Aboriginal 
Caste. | Town Women Camp Women | Station Women 
| having Tem- having Tem- having Tem- 
| porary Unions. porary Unions. | porary Unions. 
| 
| 
| j 
Full-blood .. | Nil/Nil 1/7 2/5 
Three-quarter caste | Nil/2 2/13 Nil/11 
Half-caste 1/27 14/77 9/25 
Quadroon .. | Nil/42 6/33 Nil/2 
Octaroon 2/14 Nil/4 | 1/2 
| 
| - 
Total 3/85 23/134 | 12/45 
Percentage 3°5294 18 -6567 | 26-6 
| 
TABLE V 
ee : : 
Number of ‘Number of |Number of 
Women | Women | Women 
Caste. Number of | Marrying | Marrying | Marrying | Number of 
Women. | Darker Own | Lighter | Marriages. 
Castes. | Caste. | Castes. | 
| 
| | 
| 
Full-blood én 12 | Nil Ce) 6 16 
Three-quarter caste .. 26 | 7 2 19 | 28 
Half-caste 129 17 77 55 | 149 
Quadroon 77 37 24 27 88 
Octaroon 20 i | 5 ; | #& 
| | | 
| 
| | | | 
Total 264 76 | II4 III | 302 
Percentage — — 





| 28-7878 | 43-1818 
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TABLE VI 
| Number of | Number of | Number of 
Marriages | Marriages | Marriages 
Caste. Number of with with with 
Marriages. Darker | Own | Lighter 
| Castes. | Caste. | Castes. 
| | 
Full-blood eh 19 Nil 10 9 
Three-quarter caste ws 29 7 2 | 20 
Half-caste me oat 164 17 go | 57 
Quadroon os oni 88 37 24 | 27 
Octaroon .. a wi 26 18 | 5 3 
| | | 
| | 
Total .. a 326 79 | 131 116 
Percentage oe | — 24°23 | 40°18 | 35°58 
Taste VII 
Marriages | | Marriages | 
with Pre- Marriages with Pre- Marriages 
Caste. dominantly with dominantly | with White 
Aboriginal. | Half-caste. | European. Men. 
| | 
Full-blood i aot | te | 6 | e | 2 
Three-quarter caste Sond! 9 | 14 6 | Nil 
Half-caste eh ~“ 17 go | 38 | 19 
Quadroon .. = 4 | 31 | 30 23 
Octaroon .. i | 
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TaBLeE VIII 
| Marriages with 
Caste. Own and Adjacent 
| Castes. 
| 
Full-blood s il 50% 
Three-quarter caste oo | 69 °3182% 
Half-caste aa 62-I1951% 
Quadroon a 79° 3103% 
Octaroon ; | 52-6316% 
| 
Total na | 62 -8834% 
TABLE IX 
Number of Number | Number Number 
Women Marrying | Marrying Marrying 
Caste. Marrying Three | Four Five 
Twice. Times. Times. Times. 
Full-blood 3 Nil Nil I 
Three-quarter caste I I | Nil Nil 
Half-caste 29 3 | Nil Nil 
Quadroon II Nil Nil Nil 
Octaroon .. | i 
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TABLE X 
Subsequent Subsequent | Subsequent t 
Partner Partner | Partner 
Darker than of Same Caste | Lighter than 
Caste. Previous One. as Previous. | Previous. 
(See Table (See Table | (See Table 
XI.) XII.) | XIII.) = 
| F 
Full-blood .. 7” vs 2 I | 4 B 
Three-quarter caste ae 2 Nil | I Q 
Half-caste ol be 15 10 | Io O 
Quadroon .. ss ar 7 2 2 
Octaroon .. a ‘e 3 I | 2 - 
| 
Total .. — 29 14 19 
TABLE XI ; 
Subsequent Marriages with Men of Darker Caste than Previous Partners _ 
| Subsequent Number | Number | Number 
Partner Number Discarding | Discarding | Discarding 
Darker than | Discarding Partners | Partners | Partners 
Caste of | Previous Lighter Lighter | of Own | Darker than 
Woman. | One but | Partners than Ego | Caste for | Ego for 
Still for Men for Men Darker | Men Who 
Lighter | of Own Darker | Men. | are Even 
| than Ego. Caste. than Ego. | | Darker. ; 
| | 
Full-blood | 1 I Nil | Ni | Nil 
Three-| | 
quarter | | | 
caste Nil I e. 4 Nil Nil 
Half-caste. . 2 9 Nil 4 | Nil 
Quadroon Nil I 3 | I | 2 
Octaroon Nil I Nil Nil ‘ 
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TABLE XII 


Subsequent Marriages with Men of Same Caste as Previous Partners 














Men Darker Men Same Men Lighter 
Caste of Woman. than Ego. Caste as Ego. than Ego. 
ma Full-blood .. > Nil Nil I 
Three-quarter caste Nil Nil Nil 
Half-caste Nil 9 I 
Quadroon .. 2 Nil Nil 
Octaroon I Nil Nil 
wil Total 3 9 2 


TABLE XIII 





Subsequent Marriages with Men Lighter than Previous Partners 








Number 
= Discarding Number Number Number 
: Men Darker | Discarding | Discarding Number Discarding 
g than Ego | Men Darker | Men Darker | Discarding | Men Lighter 
Caste of | for Lighter than Ego than Ego Men of than Ego 
an Woman. Men who | for Men of for Men Own Caste for Still 
are also Same Caste Lighter for Lighter Lighter 
. Darker as Ego. than Ego. Men. Men. 
: than Ego. 
_— Full-blood Nil Nil Nil 3 I 
Three- 
quarter 
caste Nil Nil I Nil Nil 
Half-caste. . Nil 6 2 2 Nil 
Quadroon Nil I I Nil Nil 
Octaroon I Nil I Nil Nil 
— Total I 7 5 5 I 
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LANGUAGES OF BOGIA DISTRICT, NEW GUINEA 


By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTION e 


HE notes following represent portion of the materials gathered by the writer 

in the early part of 1949, when he visited northern New Guinea under the auspices 
of the Department of Education of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. He 
wishes to record his thanks first to Mr. W. C. Groves, Director of Education, whose 
interest made the work possible; secondly, to the district officers and assistant 
district officers, as well as the staff of:the area school, Madang, for their co-operation, 
help and hospitality ; and thirdly, to the members of both the Catholic and Lutheran 
Missions in the area, without whose assistance the survey would have been much 
more incomplete. No small part of the material was collected at the schools of each 
mission and the area school. Finally, Mr. P. Livingston, of the broadcasting section 
of the Education Department, helped by making a number of wire recordings of 
certain of the languages. 

The area visited was part of the sub-district of Bogia in the Madang district, 
where members of numerous tribes were present, partly in the native hospital and 
partly for other reasons. Others were obtained at the schools mentioned. Consider- 
able work in linguistics in this area has been done by members of the Catholic mission, 
but for various unfortunate reasons—particularly World War II—very little of 
their knowledge is now available. There are sundry brief references but very little 
actual linguistic or other detail in the volumes of Anthropos and the Annali 
Lateranensi. The only exception is Vormann and Scharfenberger’s grammar of 
Monumbo, to which reference will be made in its proper place. 





Hints at possible groupings of the languages were given by the late Fr. Schebesta, 
especially in Anthropos, 1913, pp. 880-881. He links together Awar-Nubia and 
Ariaw, and says, “‘ and the relationship goes far across the Sepik.’’ It is doubtful 
whether this latter statement is borne out by subsequent enquiry, and his statement 
‘“‘T believe that there is a relationship between the Monumbo-Ngaimbom language 
and the Ariaw’”’ is also hardly substantiated in the grammatical notes following. 
A note on such groupings as can be made out from the present materials will be 
added at the end of the article. 

All the languages dealt with here are non-Melanesian. The only Melanesian 
language in the area is that of Manam, with its offshoots at Sepa and Wanami on 
the mainland. These are not mentioned in this article, because a separate study of 
them is desirable and the material for Manam was collected by the Hon. Camilla 
Wedgwood. Amongst the languages dealt with here, there is considerable uniformity 
of phonetic structure. None of them is tonal. The phonemes do not vary greatly 
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from one to another ; there are no sounds difficult for Europeans. All the languages 
admit of closed syllables (though a few, such as Monumbo-Ngaimbom, can close a 
syllable only with a nasal). All are of similar morphological types also; only 
Monumbo-Ngaimbon, again, has noun-classes with their attendant concords. 
Murusapa has a system of noun-endings that looks like classification, but there is no 
sign of any accompanying concord, while Makarub has a fixed ending for nouns 
and adjectives that seems to be a decayed form of the Murusapa system. The latter 
may itself also be a decayed form of classifying language. At the same time it 
shows no agreement with Monumbo in its classification of nouns. Syntax also is 
the normal non-Melanesian pattern : subject-object-verb types of sentence prevail— 
and this is true even in Manam—and postpositions replace prepositions. There is 
remarkable variety in systems of conjugation, but practically all the languages 
agree in having two participial constructions, one which may be called “ conjunctive,” 
in which the subject of both verbs is the same (e.g. “‘ I having come, saw the man ’’— 
for ‘‘ I came and saw the man ’’) and another which may be called the “ absolute ”’ 
participle, where the subject of the two verbs is different (e.g. ‘‘ I having come,the 
man saw me,” for “‘I came and the man saw me”’). The absolute participle is 
usually variable for person and number, the conjunctive participle is usually invari- 
able. This peculiarity is shared, strangely enough, with the bulk of New Guinea— 
Huon Peninsula, Rai Coast, Central Highlands and Sepik Division. Monumbo- 
Ngaimbom again stand apart in not having the forms. 

The following grammatical sketches are only the briefest outlines, but they serve 
to show what is at present recorded, what has to be verified, and how much more has 
yet to be discovered. The map gives the locations of the languages dealt with. 
It does not attempt to assign linguistic boundaries. The exact lines of demarcation 
between the languages by villages is one of the things still remaining to be discovered. 
In the process much variation of dialect and some fresh languages will no doubt 
appear. The languages of Anaberg and Atemble regions are included, though 
isolated by large areas for which no record is yet to hand, because a certain amount of 
information concerning them was gathered, which it seemed good to place on record 
for what it is worth, pending corrections and additions. The fact that these languages 
fit into the general pattern of those to the north is itself of interest. Across the 
Ramu River from Atemble the Iwam language belongs to the Central Highlands 
type (with both Goroka and Chimbu affinities, like its neighbour, Gende), while 
those west of the Ramu are still unrecorded. 


The languages are taken in the following order : 


1. Watam. 2. Gamai. 3. Bosngun-Nubia. 
4. Makarub. 5. Igom and Tanggum. 6. Murusapa. 
7. Monumbo-Ngaimbom. 8. Anaberg. g. Atemble. 


Next comes the eastern group, which borders on the Sekar : 
ro. Ulingan. 11. Banara. 12. Bunubun. 13. Vanémbere. 
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The Sekar group is discussed by Fr. Kasprué in his article “‘ Some languages of the 
Mugil District, New Guinea,” in Anthropos, XXXVII-XL, 1942-45, pp. 711-778. 


1. Watam. 
This language is spoken on the eastern side of the mouth of the Sepik River. 
As I was unable to meet these people, I give here a brief analysis of notes published 
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by R. Péch in his article “‘ Reisen an die Nord-Kiiste von Kaiser Wilhelmsland,” 
in Globus, Band XCII, No. 18. His vocabulary has been added to the general 
vocabulary at the end of this article, so far as the two overlap, but no check on the 
accuracy of his phonetics is possible. For this reason I do not attempt to give a 
table of sounds. 

There is no sign in the word-list of noun class, or any special set of endings 
which mark nouns, as in Makarub and Murusapa. Syllables may be closed and a 
considerable variety of consonants appear as finals. Stress as marked by Péch 
is also variable, but a tendency to final stress may be observed. This is not 
uncommon in this region. Post-positions are shown marking case relationships, 
but there is no object marker: e.g. orop-o, on the way; ko:r’mbo zay Manam, 
canoe-by (I) go (to) Manam. The absence of a destination-marker is noticeable, 
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as also in Wa’tam noy a zayna, Watam village I go-shall. For possessive relationship 
there is no sign: ma'mot pa'yan, man(’s) head; Ombay woin, Ombang(’s) wife. 
Similarly, a cardinal pronoun is used preceding the noun: jak e’ndo, my house 
(jak=I). 

Number is not marked in nouns, according to Péch: na’mot ga'ku, man one ; 
na'mot aut, men many ; e’ndo ga'ku, house one ; e’ndo aut, houses many. Descriptives 
follow the nouns: noy na‘kat, village large ; ru’ay na'kai, coconut large. 

Only singular pronouns are given by Péch: jak, 1; u, you, and min, he, she, it, 
said also to be plural, ‘‘ they,’’ though comparison with the related languages suggests 
that this is unlikely. These pronouns agree approximately with Gamai but not 
with those farther afield. A demonstrative an, “ this,” is given. 


According to Péch’s examples the verbal system seems to be of a simple type, 
but he has no examples of complex sentences or derived forms of the verb, and it is 
undoubtedly more involved than his notes suggest. The root does not vary for 
person. He gives a suffix -wa for the future, but has a and m unaccounted for. 
He says, ‘“‘ they are often heard between words and are either endings or comple- 
ments.’’ As m occurs only before labials, it is presumably a prenasalization of the 
plosive and so is probably part of the word following : u m bi’rak, “ stay!” should be 
u mbi'vak. Similarly, a presumably a glide between two consonants, one at the 
end of a word and one beginning the following word. In a number of the languages 
a neutral a is introduced in such cases. Pdéch also lists a particle tana of which he 
says, ‘‘ probably for emphasis.’’ A few of his examples are shown here: jak zay, 
I go (Nubia ygo saygre); u zay, you go; jak a u zay a boini, you and I go both 
(the second a is an example of the “ linking’ sound between zay and boini) aind 
ua'yir, sleeping bag you buy ; e’ndo mbi'rak (at) home (I) remain ; paw’rek n gep'ten, 
four live (there)—for pau'rek yngep'tan?; mar'kum ruku'pur, the pig runs away ; 
jak 'amtana, | eat (with the “‘ emphatic ’’ tana, more likely intentional or immediate 
future) ; tjo’kat ya'rap a’yirna, tobacco to-morrow I-shall-buy. 

The negative sign is wa’nan after the expression to be negatived. This seems 
to be equivalent to Nubia-Bosngun va'nay(na), as in ru'ay na’kat wa'nan, the coconut 
is not big, Bosngun we’lay’woro va'nay. 

The syntax is that common to all the languages, viz. subject, object, verb : 
na'mot mar'kum ‘am, man pig eats. As in the above examples, adjuncts of the verb 
precede the verb, but descriptives follow the noun; possessives, whether noun or 
pronoun, precede it. 

Péch adds, “‘ The Watam have a great part of their culture in common with 
the Monumbo: a great part of the ethnological content, ornamentation, dances, 
and songs; the two tribes, however, deviate significantly in anthropology and have 
different languages.” 

The remainder of the languages outlined, except some parts of the Monumbo, 
rest on personal observation. 
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2. Gamat. 


The information gained concerning this language is less satisfactory than that 
of some others, owing to difficulties of interpretation. The sound system is: 























Denti- 
Labial. Alveolar. Palatal. Cerebral. Velar. Glottal. 
Consonants : 
Plosives p b i @ k g : 
Nasals m n y 
Fricatives v 
Laterals l 
Rolled r 
Continued (w) w 
Vowels... 1 u 
€ 0 O 
c 2 9 
a 


Vowel length may not prove to be phonemic, but long vowels are of frequent 
occurrence, e.g. fa:kur, mountain; po-k, rain; pi:ray, dog; ya:t, banana. An 6 
is heard though rare, begnuy, wing of bird ; meram, butterfly. Consonantal clusters 
are frequent, e.g. ndigndig, green; viyvay, to whistle. Cerebral r is found also in 
Nubia and other languages. 

There is no information on the possible classification of nouns nor the indication 
of number in nouns. The language seems to agree with Watam in these respects. 
The pronouns are : 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I. aku anga at 
2. (w)u onga nt 
3. ma ? ? 


These are related to Watam, but only slightly to Bosngun, Nubia and Makarub. 

In nouns the case relationships are shown by postpositions, as in auy-a, village- 
to; wu auya tayge:ka?, are you going to the village? (Note that the Watam z of 
zay, go, and Nubia s (voiced) of saygre, go, here becomes ¢) ; paray-buna, stick-with ; 
wumo paraybuna pi:nandi, you (1) stick-with hit-shall. The object normally precedes 
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the verb without any formal indicator: ramodian ayga pi:rina, the man hit us-two. 
In the pronouns, however, subject and object may differ, as in other languages of 
this area: aku anatu watirina, | saw (him) here ; but nduop a‘mo watirina, the snake 
saw me, as against aku nduop watirina, I saw the snake ; and aku ni-mo muruy-an 
anangirina, | you all gave, I gave it to you all ; aku wu-mo manayga, | give it to you ; 
ni ramot muruy a‘mo amnari angirtka, you fellows all bring me food ! 

The examples do not show possessives, but if the language resembles its coastal 
neighbours as much in this as in other respects, they may be expected to be repre- 
sented by the cardinal pronouns placed before the noun. 


The verb distinguishes three simple tenses without change for person or number. 
The suffixes for tense are: imperative mood, simple stem, as in 99ga kap, you two 
come! (Nubia, yga kap); the indicative present may be the simple stem, as in aku 
tan, | go, or may be marked by a final -a, as in aku wata, I see (stem wat- as shown 
in other tenses). The past suffix is -ivina, and the future -imandi: aku taygirina, 
I went; watirina, saw; pi:rina, hit.1 Futures: faynandi, will go; watinandt, 
will see ; ft:mandi, will hit. An interrogative suffix appears as -ka or -ki : wuauya 
tange:ka ?, are you going to the village ? (and tayge here answers to Nubia saygre, 
but -ge or -e does not appear as a normal present tense sign like -ve in Nubia) ; (ma) 
wumo watirtkt wa nety ?, does he see you or not? Words of time used with these 
forms include mandea, now ; youra, yesterday ; and yorapa, to-morrow. 


As regards the participial constructions mentioned, the information available 
in Gamai points to their existence there but is insufficient to make them clear. The 
sentence in Gamai nduap a‘mo wat-a kupa‘ar-irina, the snake seeing me ran away, 
agrees quite well with Nubia-Bosngun forms, for the conjunctive participle. 

The numerals shown are: I, kabe; 2, mbuni; 3, mbo:naka; 4, pa:war; 
5, parmbe ; and 10, parnt. The root of the last two is par, “ arm,” “‘ hand,” so that 
parni is “‘ two hands” and parmbe is “ one hand.” 


3 and 4. Bosngun and Nubia. 


These two languages are closely related. Their phonic structure is represented 
in the following table. 


In one case in Nubia (A) was recorded, which is apparently phonemic: sat, 
fish, as against sat, father. The final glottal stop in Nubia usually answers to a 
kin Bosngun. According to field notes v in Nubia is labiodental, which is unusual. 
Cerebral r is N., / is B. The mixed vowel 7 has been recorded in N., but is rare and 
may not be phonemic. 


1 It is probable that the stem of the verb to go should be tangg-, and that Péch’s Watam 
should be zangg, as in Nubia also a -g- comes before the tense ending in sangg-re, goes. This 
needs a re-check. 
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| Denti- | 
Labial. | Alveolar. | Palatal. | Cerebral. | Velar. Glottal. 





Consonants : 
Plosives p b t ad bh dj k g : 





Nasals mM n 





Laterals l l 





Fricatives fv sj | e 





Rolled Y 





Continued (w) w 





Vowels .. 1 i 


Both languages are of simple morphological type, without noun classes of any 
kind. The pronouns are: 








Bosngun. | Nubia. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I nga nga eut yg, ko nga at 
2 mg mant nt mo (yga) ne 
3 na mwe-mant MWE na (nt) me 


These pronouns are placed before nouns to indicate possession: e.g. N. ygo meert, 
my wife ; m2 meri, your wife ; na meri, his wife. In some cases there are separate 
terms of address; e.g. mam (N.), mamo (B.), “ father!” The object is indicated 
in nouns by position : na yg2 par bict, he my hand pinched. Both nouns and pro- 
nouns may take an added -¢ when serving as the subject of a verb: B. ygat kambat, 
I steal; in N. the usage seems rarer and most of the sentences do not show it: mo 
re‘vayga ke, you threw something at me; at mot dumur toni kare, we stay in the 
house ; but in B., ygot tomu nendjit, I house built ; eit mbayn kambat nde, we don’t 
steal ; ygot dupu vaset, I snake saw ; duput ygo vaset, snake me saw. These examples 
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show that the simple pronouns also are used before the verb as subject. The distinc- 
tion is not clear, and the evidence that -¢ is agentive in B. is not definite. 


There is also a possessive formed with a suffixed -ma in B. as in Makarub: 
na-na nokndes, his child. With nouns, possession is indicated by juxtaposition, the 
object possessed coming first: japk(o) mot, spear (of the) man; mokndes mot, son 
(of the) man; moyndes mes, child (of the) woman. Other case relationships are 
shown by postpositions: B. tomu, a house>tomu nis, inside the house; tomu 
fumbay, under the house ; tomu ndengon, on the house ; tomu ykara, he is (in the) 
house (or possibly tomu-y kara, he is house-in) ; tomu-y ouf, in front of the house ; 
tomu-y jumbay, behind the house. 

The verbal system is not complicated. Verbs do not vary for person or number, 
and tense is shown by a suffix. 


Bosngun: wetk-, cook. Aorist: wetk-at. Future: wetk-am, wetaktam. 
vas-, See. vasel. vas-tem. 
kap, kaf, come. kafat. kaptem. 
The Bosngun negative is shown by the discontinuous morpheme (m)ba(y). . . nde, 


as in natmes likles moygot ? Woman what does ? >nat mbay moygot nde, she is not 
doing (anything) ; et mbay kambat nde, we do not steal. The word vanayna is 
“nothing ’”’: ygot vanayna moygot, I do nothing. It is also a negative with non- 
verbals : ygoat tian'tay vanayna, I am not afraid. A definite present tense is shown 
by preposing ma: natok ma sayngat metaka, they go (are going) together; ndoupu 
ma kandjit, road-on it is lying. This form is, however, frequently used in story- 
telling, apparently as a kind of vivid historical present: . . . mat ma solit. Solika 
nana moyowajum mo mbofot, “‘ she was ashamed. Being ashamed she said to her 
first-born . . .”” (mo is ma with assimilation to mbofot ; ma is also used). 

Participial forms are found, filling the place of absent conjunctions. There is, 
however, no distinction between conjunctive and absolute participles and only one 
ending, -ka (after nasals -ga), is used, independent of person, number and tense : 
ygot tona mesim vaska kapyga kandjit, seeing the woman I ran away; tona ygat 
mesim vaska nat kapyga kandjit, when the woman saw me she ran away; warpam 
ygat lakam layga wetaktam, to-morrow I shall kill the pig and cook it; wuru ygot 
lakam laynga wetkat, yesterday I killed the pig and cooked it. The absence of a word 
for ‘‘ and ” between clauses is filled by the use of this participial construction, with 
or without the word fona. The literal text below will show how in each case a 
participle can be translated into English as ‘“‘ and ”’ followed by a full verb. 

Purpose is expressed by an ending -vde (the second part of the negative 
morpheme: met makse aumo-nde ma saygat, they are going to buy salt. 

The following text of a brief local story will illustrate the syntax of Bosngun. 
A much longer version was recorded on wire. 

Met wuntji makse aumonde ma saygat. Sanga mekyik nowosuknde 


They village-from salt to-buy go. Going girl children-with 
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mednam ma mbofot na kara sayalangat. Mesni nowok osuknde natok 


says: she staying. Woman children small-with she 
ma saygat metaka. Met nam ma nit, mka_ nat ma soltk. Solika 
goes them-with. They her upbraid, so-that she is-ashamed. Being- 


nana moyowojum mo mbofot: Dgam gigantje pa:k. Nana moyot 
I 


ashamed her first-born (to) says: bring. Her son 


ma mbofot, Nindjumonde ne? Mamat ma mbofot vanayna. Nana moyot ma 
says, what-for ? The-mother says nothing. Her son 
pa-kat. Paka me sangat. Saynga maksim aumonga ma 
brings (her). When-he-brought-her they go. Going salt buying (they) 
kipit. Kip(a)ka nana mamot kanayka mambeleka karyngat. Dua:no 

came. Coming his’ mother branch-on sitting stayed. Opossum-she- 
relaka nana moyut kapa ma kout,“‘ Mame,” me nana mamat ma kamakak, 
becoming her son coming calls, ““ Mother,” and his mother _ replies, 
“A:” “ Mot kara ore?” “‘ygot ma kara modlis. Mot kap nuyde, 
“Ah!” “You where are?” “I am-staying here. You come close, 

ygot tuayant wit.’ Nana moyot ma saygat. Sayga, nat ma mbofot, 

my talk hear.”” Her son _ goes. When-he-goes, she says, 


jimbaya nus waztt, “ ygom duana ok.” 
all children heard, ‘‘ I opossum (am).” 

The Bosngun numerals are: 1, koku ; 2, (m)bunt ; 3, (m)bonkack ; 4, (m)bo:gur ; 
5, kenubay ; 10, kambunt. 


5. Makarub. 


Sound system : 














Denti- 
Labial. Alveolar. Palatal. Velar. Glottal. 

Consonants : 

Plosives p t uy k 

Nasals .. m n ny Y 

Fricatives f sr w, h 
Vowels... t u 

eo 0 
€ 29 
a 


The plosives are devoiced, i.e. intermediate in acoustic effect between voiced 
and voiceless. At first writing both series were used in the word-lists, but did not 
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prove to have been written at all consistently, and a distinction was not phonemic. 
The same remarks apply to s for which z also was first used in some words. This 
sound is often palatalized as (s7), while ¢7 (devoiced) often approaches ¢s (devoiced). 
It is possible that f (and/or v) is only a phoneme alternant for p. The vowel @ is 
only very slightly rounded ; a was sometimes written for it. It seems to be a local 
variant from u, e.g. ke, ka, first person singular prefix, occurring as kuin Igom. The 
name of the language here recorded as Makamb was written by German missionaries 
as ‘‘ Mikarew.”’ 

All words that are not functioning as verbs or particles end in -imu, -im (the u 
being whispered), e.g. ku’masim(u), man; ‘kwarim(u), ear; aru’am(u), big ; 
wa'tepem(u), short. This gives a spurious suggestion of noun-classification by suffix 
(as in Monumbo) in such phrases as kumasim ukwarim, tall man, especially as the 
plural is ku’mastpa a'kwaripa. There is, however, no class or gender system, though 
there may have been one in the parent language to which several of the tongues in 
this region appear to look back. Plurals are formed regularly by substituting -pa 
for -im(u). Thus, ku’maspia ‘para, people all; ta’pan a’risimu, head-hair (one) ; 
ta’pan a'risipa, hairs of the head. A dual number is shown by the suffix -wnz, e.g. 
ku'mast’munt, two people. This is clearly an abbreviation of the numeral /2:n1, 
“two” (Bosgnun, mbunt). 

There is a genitive ending -(c)y which replaces the nominal ending -im/(u) : 
a'firem, sky>ofirer u'kurupa, clouds of the sky; ta’kam(u), foot >ta’kar 'pusupa, 
toes; a’kam(u), chin>akar a'risipa, beard. The only plural example in the lists 
shows tepa, trees >tera, belonging to trees, where the ending (which in the singular 
also may end in a whispered a) takes the place of the pluralizer -pa. In some cases, 
however, juxtaposition suffices : ta’pan a’: istpa, hairs of the head ; ta’pan to’arim (u), 
forehead. 


The pronouns in their simplest form are: 





Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I ko ka at, € 
2 na kwa ja 
3 na, na ant me 


There is an emphatic series shown in ko’wap(u), “I myself”; kowap u’kant, I saw 
it myself. The simple forms serve as either subjects or objects, except for ke, the 
objective form of which is va as in most of this group of languages: ma ‘na mu'ket, 
“he told me.” Before postpositions also this form is used: ma mu’napa 'numpiki 
mayt, “him to go”’; ‘na ‘numpiki ‘st, ‘“‘ me to come,” “come to me.”” The simple 
pronouns may be placed before the noun to indicate possession, and in certain cases 
nasalization creeps in: wanta’kerep(a), my food; nonta(kerep(a) (though note that 


ro 66 
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Ist sing. is again ma), or a form increased by -mi (Bosngun -na) may be used: na‘ni 
pist'am(u), my father; na'ni tjipurt’am(u), my friend. There is also a -ma form: 
‘noma kam(u), your talk. Probably the type of noun decides the usage, but the 
material is insufficient to demonstrate this. A predicative form is shown in 'na:nana, 
“mine.” 

Several demonstratives appear: ‘a ku’masim(u), that person; ma tji'sim(u), 
that (is) what ?; ko pisiram(u) na’paka, I that-one want; pisiru-muna-pa, those 
things ; ma’ra, that (yonder), in; eke! ku’rusimu ma'ra, “ look out, that’s a snake!” 

“you that made ? 


” 


” 


mamu ‘nikisi, “ that bring”; ‘na ‘mamu ntamt’kami ? 


‘ ” 


The interrogatives are tjina? “who?” and tjisimu, “what?” with tiva, 
“how?” Ma tjisim(u), “ what is that?’’; tjina ‘si? “who is coming?” ; ‘no 
‘iva ‘paka? “what do you want?” Tjisimu has a plural tytsipa, in ‘tisipa a 
ku'rim(u) nitima nani ? “ what have you in that basket ?”’; na ‘tyisipa paka'po ? 
“how do you know? ” 

Postpositions serve to indicate case relationships: e.g. nukum, “‘ behind ”’ ; 
‘numptki, “ to,” “ towards,” but in many instances such relationships are not 
expressed, e.g. me tjipenim ust, “‘ they house go”’ ; 2 ‘manak(u) usi ?, “‘ you where 
go?” ; ‘a ‘manak(u) i'tji? “ he where is?” ; ‘kwa 'manaruku na mu'ket ? “ you 
where me told?” ; ko to’a:pim(u) na nekani, “I (on the) road him see”’ ; there is 


, 


also a suffix -ni which has a locative force: ‘ke ‘pokon uni’ pamu-ni i'tj1, ‘‘ I yesterday 


village-in was’; kekaku-nt, “ there”; manampa-ni, 


“ce 


“e ’ 


yonder ”’; etc. 

The verb is conjugated for person and number by the use of the pronouns before 
it, but no pronoun is used in the third person if there is a noun subject. The tense 
formations are complicated and the available information is insufficient for their 
analysis. The stem serves as an imperative and as present tense. Five forms of 


past tense appear, with the following endings : 


(i) -a<-t .. Sa<cst, come. 
ii) -nmit<—O .. nuka-ni<na(y)ka, see. 
q NAY 
(iii) -(n)ami<O nanka-nami <na(y)ka, see ; muyka-mi < (mu)ka, make 


ntantk-ami< tamu, make ; tarana-y-ami < tant, give. 
(iv) -yt<O .. tana-yictami, give; also tara-na-yi; umatka-yt, 
went back; attatji-y1, was afraid. 
(v) -st .. ..  @renemasi, has died ; musosi < musokt, kill. 
The information does not permit of deciding between the relative degrees of past 
time, nor many types of conjugation are involved. From w’s?, go, there is usually 
u'ku. 

For the future tense there are two common endings, -sa, as in ntamasa < tamu, 
make, and -nami~-mamt, as in muka-mami<muket, say; ta-mami, tara-mami, 
‘‘ will give,” but the former also shows muka-masia, which appears from its sentence 
context to be an immediate future. 

Participles are shown in several forms. A conjunctive participle ends in -kapa : 
a kurisim(u) kani-kapa a umaike-yi, seeing the snake he turned back. Other examples 
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are se-kapa< st, come ; ne-kapa< ntkist, bring ; nt-kapa<na(y)ka, see. An absolute 
participle ends in -sima: ko rakapu-sima kurisimu na nukun itj1, | running away 
the snake pursued me. There is also na(y)kani-stma<na(y)ka, see. Another 
participle ends in -maya : kurisimu nikimaya uyipamu tuakaramant, picking up the 
snake they carried it away to the village, but another translation of the same story 
has n1-kapa. It is a matter apparently of relative times of the two acts, as it would 
be in Kate. 

The numerals recorded were: I, ama'va ; 2, pa:nt; 3, p»manimkasam ; 4, pomani 
ko pamant; 5, pomaninja poman. These need further investigation before they 
can be analysed. 

A text follows, being a translation of a story made up in pidgin by the present 
writer, and used as a basis for free translation into a number of the languages. It 
will be referred to as the “‘ Snake Story.” 


‘ko pokon =wura'yanu-gu ko tyartkapa, ko kurisimu aruakikiamu naykant. 


I recently bush-in I walking, I snake very-large saw. 
Kurisimu wakan na naykant, ko matiatiy, karapupu. Karapupusima kurisima 
Snake also me seeing, I frightened, ran away. Running-away snake 
na nukun 1'tt. Ko tera aruamu karapafeyi ko kurisimu musekwasa. Ko 
me after went. I _ stick large sought I snake to-kill. I 
te:mu nikapa k’antapanimu sos, kurisimu aremt. Ko kurisimu naykanisima 
stick getting its-head struck, snake died. I snake seeing 
amarasima tapimu nunte:kapa ko st. Tatirikura watarimu wunu 
leaving road _ ? lying I went. In-a-little-while, little-boy thither 
sasapa sekupa tapimu = kurisimu naykam. Atiatiyt, a kurisimu 
coming coming (on) road snake saw. He-frightened, the snake 
kamikapa aumai-keyt. A pisiamu ko'ma a me:pamu a ninintei. “ Kwa 
? avoiding went-back. His father and _ his mother he called. “ You 
sckupa kurisim aruamu a kara tapimu na rakaviti. Kwa samura st!” 
coming snake large it lies (on) road it. You-two quickly come! ” 


Sekupa kurisimu nayka ani wotarimu mukeimani, “ N’ifart, kurisimu arenemesi, 
Coming snake seeing, they boy said (to), “‘ You lie, snake is-dead, 

a no kifikant kokami. No na_ ttatinani marika!” Kurisimu mkimaya 

he you bite not. You it fear not!” Snake getting 
uytpamu _— tuakaramant. 

(to) village carried-away. 


6. Igom and Tanggum. 

The dialects of these two inland areas do not differ radically from each other, 
and both are related to Makarub. Mangigum district may also be taken in. As in 
Makarub there are two endings for noun-functioning words, of which the first is 
-(u)mba, plainly related to Makarub -im(u). This ending, when a noun bears it, is 
used when the word is isolated, as in the giving of a vocabulary, and when it is used 
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as the subject or object of a sentence. When it is subordinated to another word, 
forming part of a compound unit, the ending is dropped. So ygwa:raynga wekmba, 
bird’s wing ; only the second word, carries the affix. Also nu barimba na 'ndariy, 
you foodstuffs me give! Even under these conditions it may be lost : wunjigumba, 
man >wunjig a peaga, the man is dead. The second ending is -ka. This is found 
with many parts of the body, but the vocabulary shows that it is not limited to these— 
in fact it is the commonest ending for inanimate objects. Thus while sun (’yga:raka), 
sea ('ya:raka) and wind (ubwe'anaka) have this ending, a tree (ya:kmba) has the 
animate ending: the parts of the tree—root (yaka di'aramba) or trunk ('’mbia:kaka) 
may or may not have it. Yet ‘‘ food” (’warimba) is treated as animate, and dog 
(art’ka) and pig (‘ra:maka) are not. The ending may be lost: ‘ntamaka, water> 
ku' niama kamiate, I want a drink. 

These endings appear to be lost when another determining word follows the 
noun: in the example above wunjig a pwaga, the man is dead, and wunjig mukpuga 
a peega, the two men are dead ; wunjig 'mbwa:vava ya peeaga, many people are dead, 
there are defining words in each case by virtue of whose use the -mba is omitted. 

Postpositions found in case relationships include -d1, locative: ndu:b, ground > 
ndundi, on the ground. 

The Tanggum pronouns are : 





Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I ku nangt nat 
nu nungr nt 
3 ma:n mapat manda 


These are clearly related to the other languages treated, but are more fully preserved. 
The possessive is shown by suffixing -ka : kuka, nuka, ma:nka, etc. <A plural of the 
noun sometimes appears in the examples: kuka yastav, my head>natka yasimba, 
our heads ; naygika yasimba, the heads of us two. ‘“‘ Who ”’ is lgom me.ja, Tanggum 
matjeg ; ‘‘ what (thing) ”’ is 1. unana papi ; T. na:namba varinda. 

The verb, like those of the other languages in the group, does not change for 
person or number, but only for mood and tense. There is no incorporation of 
objects: T. ku ma:n yngu'ndu, I him see; I. ku ma:n ygu'ndot. As in Makarub, 
the only exception to this is the Ist singular, which again becomes na: gjuag na 
yngu'ndu, snake me sees. Tense endings are shown in T. pinge, sits>pindigeta, 
will sit ; yami~rami, eat >ramicta, will eat. (The change of initial g to x appears 
in both T. and I.) There are some differences in form between the dialects, e.g 
T. ku pinge, | sit=I1. ku pwiaygeki : the normal present ending is -ki and the normal 
future is -ata in Igom. Some complex examples occur and need further investigation, 
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e.g. T. kt, live>ma:n a ka kt, he is alive; mukpuga pai ka kt, they two are alive ; 
manda ka kt, they are alive ; where ka is yet unexplained. In the lgom vocabulary, 
ku ka giata, } come. It is possibly the equivalent of Bosgnun-Nubia ma, the con- 
tinued present sign. In general, the present tense acts as an aorist : namag ganamba 
ku yyamt, now fish I eat ; 71st ganamba ku yamt, yesterday fish I ate ; but wumasan 
rama ku ramieta, to-morrow pig I will eat. There is also a form with suffix -a : 
‘what would you like to eat to-morrow ? ”’ 

The negative is makara placed before the verb: ku makara pindigeta, 1 will not 
sit down ; but the dehortative is a suffixed -ktandara, as in nu pindi-ktandara, don’t 
sit down. The negative of ku yukwart, however, was given as ku mare yukwari eva, 
I don’t know. 

The numerals given in the two languages are as follows: ‘‘ One’ shows the 
distinction of ending in the two languages; either could be interchanged in the 
preparation of a fuller word-list : 


nu wumasan nanamba barinda ramia ? 


“e 


Tangum. Igom. 
I. unu'am unu'aka 
2. munat mokupea, mukpuga, mukpuya 
3. munezina’ga:ka mokupea unu'ananga 
4. deapaimapat wiatarumanga 
5. de:zinaga ariamahbt'amaka 


7. Murusapa. 


The Murusapa language is phonetically similar to its neighbours, but structurally 
more complicated. The phonemic pattern is as follows : 

















Denti- 
Labial. Alveolar. Palatal. Velar. 

Consonants : 

Plosives ae es p 6b t ad yy dj kg 

Nasals .. << ms m n ny ? a] 
Fricatives .. a = v r Ss ] 

Continuant i) oe (w) w 
Vowels wink ote - 1 u 

€ 2 
a 


Closed syllables are common and consonant combinations are frequent. Only those 
with homorganic nasals or stop +w can occur initially or finally, but almost any two 
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consonants can meet within a word. Stress tends to be antepenultimate but is by 
no means regularly so. Vowel length is noticeable but does not appear to be 
phonemic. 

There is a peculiar system of noun-endings reminiscent of the noun classification 
systems of Monumob-Lilau, but the material collected gives no evidence of any 
such system or a concord connected with it. The commonest ending in the 
vocabulary is -p. This includes the word for ‘‘ woman,” but no other sign of system 
is to be found in it and the class contains words of all the Monumbo classes. The 
word for “‘man”’ ends in -k, but this is rare. Seeing that -ka is predominantly 
inanimate in [gom-Tanggum, correlation with these languages is not promising. 
Other endings found are -m, -n, -y, -t and one or two words end in a vowel. If 
there is any system of classification, it remains still to be found, and an adjective in 
-k can be used following a noun -f. Verbs do not incorporate the object as they do 
in Monumbo, and exhibit no system of concord. Possession in nouns is shown by 
simple juxtaposition : arap uygap, “‘ tree root’ ; arap utop, “ tree leaf.’’ There are 
postpositions: muygup, “ house,” “ village’ >muyguj, “in the house,” “in the 
village’ ; umbop>umbs], “on the road”; agwam-ba, “in the sky’’; stvep-a, 
“in the grass,’ apparently for *stvep-ba. Noun-ending thus seems to affect the 
postposition. The adjective follows the noun: a’sap a’rak, stone big ; a’sasap at'rai 
a'rok, stones two big. It cannot be said whether this plural by partial reduplication 
s regular or even common. 

The numerals are: I, mindjak; 2, atrai; 3, ka:rop; 4, rambam, 5, igur; 
6, upormindjak ; 7, upsrairat ; 8, uporka:rop ; 9, uporrambam ; Lo, uperigur. 

Pronouns distinguish gender in the 3rd person singular and plural and are not 
formally very like those of the languages already shown. They are: 


“e ‘ 











Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I je are aya 
2 na nara naya 
3 m. akum ; akumkan 
_ akugavarat allen. 
3¢t akuvar akumbey 


For the Ist singular there is a direct and indirect objective form ja; other 
pronouns precede the verb without change. Possession is shown by prefixes varying 
from the cardinals only in the 3rd person : 





Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I Je- ar- aya- 
2 na- nar- naya- 
3 ni- nare- niya- 
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This distinction of dual and plural by the consonants -r- and -y- respectively 
recalls the Kate distinction based on -h- and -y-: dual, nahe, naha‘ ; 2, yohe ; 
3, jahe ; plural 1, naye, naya' ; 2, yoye ; 3, jaye. That there is any actual connection 
is unlikely. In the 2nd and 3rd dual the distinction of nar- and nare- is important : 
nar- retains but nare- telescopes the initial vowel of a noun: je-imbugun, my head> 
nar-imbugun > nare’mbugun, your, their (two) heads. 

The interrogatives are u’kwar? “who?” and u’kwa ma'yam? “‘ what?” 
These suggest that there really is some value in the noun-endings. Na ukwa ma'yam 
teneten ? “‘ what are you doing?” 

Demonstratives are shown in the parallels 1:kt, here >i’ka:k, this; aku, there> 
aku:k, that. Like other descriptives these follow the noun: wandjaryam tka:k, 
snake this. Here the endings do not appear to have any signification. Similarly 
in a'ramunup a'ku:k "jane, ‘uram na 'togumbat, “ fruit that if-you-eat, sickness you 
it-will-strike.”’ 

It is in the verb that Murusapa departs most widely from the patterns of the 
preceding languages. It has person endings for all persons of each number (not 
coalescing in the 2nd and 3rd persons as in the Huon Peninsula and the Central 
Highlands). It has a Realis form with two tenses, indefinite and future, an Irrealis 
with distinctions, an Imperative with number endings only, and the two participles, 
conjunctive and absolute, both invariable for person and number. Gender does not 
enter into the verb, and no sign of a Passive Voice was noted. The forms are: 
Realis : 








Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Indefinite tense .. I | -en -emper -enk 
2 | -in -er -enk 
3 | -4 -t -EY 
Future tense Ks I | -mbam -mbatpar | -mbamay 
2 | -mbal -my -mw 
3 | -mbat -mbater -mbiy 


The third singular indefinite usually carries a vowel before the final -7, e.g. 
nkergen, | see>ykergai ; togut, he strikes, is used in many phrases such as ronum, 
togum in the Mount Hagen dialects, e.g. u’ram ja togut, “‘ sickness me strikes,” “ I 
am sick.” 

The imperative is shown by the endings -a (sing.), -ajamor (dual), -ajamoy 
(plural), as in ku-a, ku-ajamor, ku-ajamoy, “‘ give,’”’ but there is also an abbreviated 
form ku-ajam used for both dual and plural. The root is ku-, as in kumbum, “I 
will give.” Other examples: muyg-amor, hurry up (you two)!; vi’va, take ! 
(sg.), vt’ve, bring !, beside viva:mbam and vive:mbam, respectively. ‘“‘Come”’ is ve 
F 
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(sg.), vemoru (dual and plural), with a second term mayga:k! “‘ Go”’ is vi'taygu-a, 
besides v1’taygu-en, “‘ I go,” and vi'taygubam, “1 will go.”” The imperative negative 
is the Irrealis preceded by nam, “‘ not,”’ and so is formally indistinguishable from the 
indicative Irrealis. 

In the Irrealis two forms appear, viz. -am and -ane, which are used for all 
persons, numbers and tenses, and seem to be also interchangeable with each other, 
though this matter is open for further investigation. Used alone, the Irrealis serves 
as dubitative or conditional; preceded by nam it gives a negative. Examples: 
je nam muyguj isang, “I am not in the house’”’; na nam muyguj isane, “‘ you are 
not in the house,” etc. Nam na kune, ‘I won't give it to you”; imboaja, “ he is 
dead ’’ >na m imbem, “‘ he is not dead ’”’ ; na num sumbuptane, akumkay are ntarembiy, 
“Tf you don’t keep quiet, they will hear us-two”; nam na kingine, “ it won't 
bite you.” The syntax here is to be noted, including the frequent omission of the 
subject pronoun and the priority of the negative element. 

Of the participles, the conjunctive varies only for tense: ajan ykerga timen, 
when I saw him I ran away ; ajan ykerga timin, when you saw him you ran away, 
etc. Je tabonam ntjemin, ykirambam, when I kill the pig I shall cook it. Akuvarai 
wandjaryam inkutat maraygact uwa:r wasagat ykirera ykirat, “ they two snake taking 
up, carrying away, (to) village bearing to-cook, cooking ate.”’ 

The absolute participle ends in -ema for both tenses: ajan ykergena timai, 
“when I saw him, he ran away”; ajan tabonam ntjam-ena, ja samay ykirambat, 
“when I kill the pig, my brother will cook it.” 

There is another verb ending that seems to be a desiderative. In the story text 
it is used alone: a’rap t'vagena wan'djaryam ntogu-yay, “ stick (I) seeking, the snake 
wanted-to-strike (me),” i.e. “‘ while I was looking for the stick the snake wanted 
to bite me.” In some sentences it is compounded with an auxiliary verb m-: je 
vt'taygu-yay m-em, | won't go, I don’t want to go; na vi'tayg-u-yay m-en, akum 
vi'taygu-yay m-et, etc. 

In the story following—the same Snake Story—the narrative is cast into the 
future tense, which is not uncommonly used in these languages as a sort of vivid 
narrative tense : 


Wukiwt uwaramba sivarumbam indi’abam. Umbati wan'djaryam a’rok 
Once village-in ? I-walked. On-the-road snake big 
ykergen. Wan'djaryam ja ykergat, ja taygat. Je mavantam tumen. A'rap 
I-saw. Snake me saw, me followed. I afraid ran. Stick 
a'rok t'ragena wan'djaryam ntogu-yay. Je a'vap vim mandawam 
big seeking snake wanted-to-strike. I stick 
wandjaryam npaygen. Wandjaryam imbya. Wandjaryam imbaja umbat 
snake killed. Snake died. Snake dead on-road 
ntamamjena vi'taygwen. Asagap vivegap uwa:r metama imbaj nengabat. 
leaving I went. Shortly child village leaving ? road fell ? 
Wandjaryam ykergat. Nena mavanutui. Tumat uwa:r vi'taygui. Nevaygen 


Snake he-saw. He  was-afraid. Returning village he-went. His-father 
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namangen jatemat mundet ; ‘‘ Nara muyga:mor ; je wandjaryam a'rok 
his-mother calling he-said: ‘‘ You two hurry ; I snake big 
ykergen, umbaj isiatei.” Akugavarat ma:yga:t wandjaryam ykergabater, 


saw, on-road it-lies.”” They-two coming snake saw, 
numurumbater, “‘ Semuren ; wandjaryam ika:k imbaja; nam na_ kiygine.” 
scolded ? “You-lie; snake this is-dead; not you it-bite.” 
Simbinay imbenapntai, vavatui, Akugavarat wandjaryam tykutat marayget 
The-boy was-ashamed, feared. They-two snake taking-up ? going 


uwa:r wasagat ykirera ykirat ja:r. 
village carrying to-cook cooking ate. 


A. CAPELL. 


(To be continued) 











MEKEO POEMS AND LEGENDS 
By A. P. ALLAN NATACHEE! 


PorEeMsS OF CONTACT 
Advance Atomic Age. 


Courageously advance atomic age step by step, 
And crush under your foot our stone age, 

It cannot and will never resist your mighty step, 
Cautiously advance atomic age ! 


Hark and behold, our stone age is swaying and groaning, 
Right beneath your mighty step of pain, 

Hatingly and stubbornly resisting and frowning, 
But forever, and ever in vain. 


Why does, and is this atomic age disturbing me ? 
Aren’t I contented just as I am? 

I know, and knew no hardship since I have come to be! 
Leave me alone! Leave me as I am! 


I will not, and will never leave you alone my friend, 
In time to come, you will be no more, 

Into everlasting pit I will make you descend, 
There to jive and die for evermore. 


All Doubts Are in Vain. 

However and whatever may all doubtings be, 
According to my appearance indeed, 

But here lies this art of ability in me, 
So I do not fear, for I shall succeed. 


For from out the source of where forever flowing, 
All existence and noble qualities, 

I have been gifted thus and now humbly bowing, 
To Him the Almighty of almighties. . . 


From out this present generation of my race, 
My pen is lifted in this cause of art, 

*Though there be unkind jest when I come face to face, 
But I forgive them all within my heart. 


1A Mekeo (Territory of Papua). 
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My Worthy Warning. 

O race of mine, of this and that and all, 
Be faithful, no matter what you gain, 
For with Britain we stand, without we fall, 

My warning never shall be in vain. 


Great and just and kind and true is Britain, 
Upon promise of our prevention 

As now we live and have seen for certain 
By the second world’s tribulation. 


Take heed to what I say or, be sorry, 
If ever my warning you despise, 

A tale never before told in story, 
Shall come to you in awful surprise, 


Call of To-morrow. 

From out abode of calls, I hear a call, 
A call that none may yet explain, 

But ere these bodies in slumber shall fall, 
There shall come a time of complain. 


A call that is from on high descending, 
A call that shall indeed divide, 

Instant dividing and instant blending, 
And in blending we shall abide. 


For nature is now indeed concealing, 
This unknown call of to-morrow, 

But there’s coming a time of revealing, 
To us happiness or sorrow. . . 


Sweet and Kind Voice. 
For my other fellow-children of my race indeed, 

Sweet and kind voice is part of their encouragement, 
But for me an unworthy native, I do not need, 

For sweet and kind voice, I call my discouragement. 


We all know that sweet and kind voice is good in some way, 
But we know also it never makes one succeed, 

So please whoever you may. be, for now and for aye, 

I tell you that sweet and kind voice, I do not heed. 

a 
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What Ancestral Wealth and Knowledge ? 


O stone-age child, why do you lie dreaming, 
Of dreams and thoughts of your ancestor ? 

Why ? Oh why do you continue clinging, 
To way and life of your ancestor ? 


What sort of wealth did he possess for you, 
And his knowledge of ability ? 

None but worthless heathen rubbish for sure, 
Is now the cause of stupidity. 


Leave all your heathen rubbish and behold, 
An atomic-age and restless man, 

Has come from land unknown just to unfold, 
Way of life not as child but as man. 


Restless he is indeed, and kind and just, 

Right from north and south and east and west, 
Behold and harken to him and you must, 

Never, never take him for your jest. 


He is your thousand suns streaming on you, 
And he is your thousand moons quiv’ring 

To make both you and your land all anew, 
In time, his atomic-age to bring. 


Our Land of Countless Dark Ages. 


Cur land has been lying under countless dark ages, 
With our ancestors lying sound asleep. 

Deeply dreaming of raiding their fellow savages 
And hissing of spears causing them to leap. 


No suns had streamed, no moons had quivered upon our land 
To awaken our ancestors of yore, 

And thus countless dark ages continued hand-in-hand, 
Down to us the descendants mighty poor. 


For centuries our ancestors must have really lived, 

But for aye who knows and who shall recall, 
Those old dark days of yore when a killer was believed, 
The very brave of braves among them all ? 
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Between the line of his warriors he would slowly walk, 
Turning his face to east and then to west, 

Chanting to gods of conquerors of wars to unlock, 
Their fearlessness and brave of the bravest. 


From sunrise to sunset o gods of wars be on guard, 
And grant unto us your mighty vict’ry, 

O gods of wars, let us not this day be stained by blood, 
For your names’ sake make us victorious be. 


O gods, let the sun go down upon our triumphant, 
Of our ever mighty vict’ry this day, 

But fear and defeat to our foes we ask you to grant, 
Now at present and on, and on for aye. 


Our Papuan Garden. 

A tale of our Papuan garden behold I tell, 
So listen to me carefully, 

My own and various races wherever you dwell, 
Abroad and here in Port Moresby. 


With knives and axes we gather both young and old, 
And start cutting down young saplings, 

And creeping vines and climbing vines all come down cold, 
While in ever deaf’ning sing-sings. 


Then comes the time of dealing with big tree fellings, 
Which is the work of males only, 

Joining the noise of falling trees with our yellings, 
To make the god of empty flee. 


When all cut down trees and vines dry by heat of sun, 
The day of burning commences, 

Now’s the time for males and females for making fun, 
Of fleeing god of emptiness. 


On day of planting we call on god of plenty, 
To come and dwell within our crops, 

And asking him to prevent the god of empty, 
Returning in forms of dew-drops. 


River of Knowledge. 


From out the source where all existence and noble qualities flow, 
From there indeed all outstanding men have come forth down here below, 


Generation after generation these men may come and go, 


But known and yet unseen river of knowledge forever shall flow. 
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For this purpose indeed generation after generation, 

As we advance on to higher standard of civilization, 

Ever continue to make this world, a world of tribulation 

A world indeed which is only but a place of waiting station. 


For what outstanding man of this world has come forth upon his own ? 
And would he be as he is if river of knowledge has not flown ? 

And would he be able indeed to climb to heights of never known ? 

And would he leave behind him footprints on sands of time to be shown ? 


Merry-go-round and Balls and Dolls. 


Two weeks for Europeans in Konedobu ground, 

Where they have set up a thing called merry-go-round, 
Besides merry-go-round are many balls and dolls, 
Prizes are won by hitting down dolls with balls. 


And lo! Almost losing their breath as they go round, 
And round and round in a jolly merry-go-round, 

And for the sake of prize-winning they aim at dolls, 
And aim and miss and hit those pretty dolls with balls. 


After two weeks this merry-go-round shall be found, 

In turn for us native children in Koki ground, 

And where we shall wonder and stare at pretty dolls, 
And scream and yell as we hit down the dolls with balls. 


Come then my fellow-children and gather around, 
Let us yell at dolls and balls and merry-go-round, 
For here we go in wild merry-go-round with dolls, 
Round and round in merry-go-round with dolls and balls. 


MEKEO “ SING-SINGS ’”’ OF NATURE 


These numerous Mekeo “ sing-sings ’’ are composed by a few people who have 
the ability of composing them by seeing; by hearing; and by feeling; anything 
that happens. They are really the “ sing-sings”’ of nature. 

Some are of legends. Others are of birds and animals. Of birds that sing 
before dawn. Of birds that sing when breezes slightly blow at mid of day. Of 
birds that sing before sunset. And of birds that sing after sunset. Of birds that 
sing up in trees, beside rivers and streams. Of birds that sing along the sea coast. 
And of birds that sing and seem to be at play with waves. Of birds that sing at 
flow of tide. And of birds that sing at ebb of tide. 
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Of mountains that are ever shrouded with clouds. Of a river that bickers 
down a valley. Of a river that slips between ridges, and so on and on.. . 


(1) Kano le nanta! Kano le nania! 
Eu rani tiviona pe anana ! 
Kano le nania! Kano le nania! 
Eu ranitotolona pe awana! 
Kano le nania! Kano le nana! 
This is a “ sing-sing ”’ of a bird that calls before dawn. The name of the sing-sing 
is ‘‘ Puro’o.” 
The world is day-breaking! The world is day-breaking ! 
My dawn bird is singing ! 
The world is day-breaking! The world is day-breaking ! 
My cock bird is singing ! 
The world is day-breaking! The world is day-breaking ! 
(2) Au tapa kuma nienai le viau vanate 
Vinamo le aue ? 
Now this is a “ sing-sing ”’ of a man running across the edge of the garden with 
a feather upon his head waving. This is called “ Auri.” 
What man has run across the edge of the garden, 
With a feather waving ? 


(3) Au a mai kuturu vunianai a mia 
Tupa ne ro’'u vet e vaevo e arurinia, 
Vanue tarovoa ne mat 
Tupa ne ro'u tou e vaevo e aruriria, 
Kanoe tarovoa ne mai. 


> 


This is the “ sing-sing’”’ of an unknown land : 

I have now come to the land of unknown, 
Where thunder rolls and where water flows down, 
Sweeping through villages on its way, 

Where lightning flashes and the flood flows down, 
Flooding the whole world upon its way. 


(4) Tivio pe anana ! 
Nuau pe taea! 
Eu rani tivio pe anana! 
Nuau pe taea! 
This is the ‘‘ sing-sing ’’ of a bird that calls before dawn, causing a heart-throb. 


>? 


The name of the sing-sing is “ Puro’. 
The bird is singing ! 
My heart is throbbing ! 
Dawn bird is singing ! 

My heart is throbbing ! 





































(5) 


(6) 
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This is a “ sing-sing’ 


This is a “ sing-sing ’ 


Ongongo-Amama-Angofa’ a. 


Rani o maia! 
Mo neneiaua ! 
Tap’o mata! 

Mo komoiaua ! 


of the world calling on dawn. 


Come o my dawn! 
And dawn on me. 
Come o my morn! 
And gaze on me! 


Tupa lavait e aua? 

Eu vanua lanai e aua! 

Tupa lavat e aua? 

Eu kano lanai e aua! 

This is a “‘ sing-sing ’’ of asking where the thunder peals. 

Where is the sky beating ? 
Above my home beating ! 
Where is the sky beating ? 
Above my land beating ! 


Tivo! Tivoa! 
Ou e nima! 
Tivo taina ! 
Ou e ninia! 


Ou e nima! 
E nini apala! 
Ou e taia! 
E tat’ apala! 


of old people during the period of unfriendliness when 
they had to stay where they were ; not daring to go west nor east. 


The west! The west! 
The foe has blocked ! 
The way to west! 

The foe has blocked ! 


The foe has biocked . 
And blocked us up! 
The foe has shut ! 
And shut us up! 


MEKEO LEGENDS 


There is a certain place in the district of Mekeo where piles and piles of attires 
of men and women are seen even unto this day. These are believed to be attires of 
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the spirits of dead persons. And thus we firmly believe that when a person dies his 
spirit does not go straight up to a certain invisible world of happiness called ‘‘ Ufa.” 
It passes over to Ongongo-Amama-Angofa’a and stays there to grow strong for many 
years, before it is able to go on its journey to Ufa. 

This Ongongo-Amama-Angofa’a means an invisible sort of world existing next 
to this visible world. We believe that there is no difference between Ongongo-Amama- 
Angofa’a and this visible world in which we are now living. One thing is that we 
have a body, and the people of Ongongo-Amama-Angofa’a haven’t a body. They 
are the ones that had passed away from this visible world. We shall die, but they 
shall never die again. But everything that this earth of ours contains, Ongongo- 
Amama-Angofa’a also contains. 

There are villages, houses, people, pigs, dogs and fowls, and so on and on. 
People put armlets on their arms and legs and paint their bodies and faces. They 
put feathers and flowers in their hair, and sing and dance. They eat and drink, and 
fight and use bad language. They get married and bring upchildren. The magicians 
keep on doing their magic works, and so on and on. 

When a spirit of a dead person grows strong enough, it sets out on its journey 
to Ufa. On the way to Ufa from Ongongo-Amama-Angofa’a, it has to stop at every 
supposed sort of invisible worlds. Each world grows better and better until at last 
it arrives at Ufa, which is better of better and best of best. Here is a saying of our 
ancestors : 

Ango-ango ma ’Papangat, ma peataina ' 
Ango-ango ma 'pakipo, ma peataina ! 

La peapeakai, ngava ’ne mai ngava 'ne lao! 
La peapeakat, ’nipo anemai 'nipo ane lao! 


Ever from world to world, I shall advance ! 
And stop at every world as I advance! 

As I journey, the months shall come and go! 
As I journey, the years shall come and go! 


Five or ten years after the death of a person, we go and watch the spot where 
these attires of men and women are piled. Whether it be the spirit of male or female, 
they’re always dressed the same. The dress is over white and over shining with 
long sleeves. As we watch out from our hiding place, we see the spirit of a person 
that has died appear visible to our earthly eyes. 


How the Cockatoo got its Yellow Crest. 

A certain man of a village in the district of Mekeo went out hunting. On his 
return, he found a cockatoo feather lying on the road. He picked it up and was 
very proud of it. Because in those days a cockatoo was not easy to catch for making 
head-dresses from its feathers. So the man felt very happy indeed. He stuck the 
feather in his armlet. But a strange thing happened. The feather devoured the 
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armlet. So the man put the feather in his hair. It devoured the hair also. So 
holding the feather tightly in his hand, he entered the village and went into the 
house. 


Thinking that the feather may be some sort of thing, the man put it in a pot. 
For in those days there were no boxes. So pots were used as boxes. 


On the following morning, the man and his wife went to the garden. On their 
return they were very much surprised at seeing a nice little child in their house. 
So they picked the child up into their arms and kissed her joyfully. They were 
very happy. Because the woman was barren. So thus they had no children of 
their own. But now they felt very happy indeed. 


The man then questioned the little child thus: ‘‘ Who are you my little 
daughter?” The little child replied, ‘‘ I have come forth from the feather that you 
picked up on the road! As you had a good idea in giving me your aid by picking 
me up, 1 shall be your daughter!” 


The man and his wife forbade her to go out and play about in the village street 
with other children. So she stayed in the house all the time until she grew into a 
big beautiful girl. None of the villagers ever knew her, nor saw her. 


After some years a man of the Horn-bill people made a big feast. He invited 
all the people of nearby villages to go and dance. So the man and his wife dressed 
the girl up and brought her over to dance. She looked really beautiful in her dancing 
dress. When the girl and her parents arrived at the feast all the people wondered 
at the sight of her and her parents. Because they knew that woman never gave 
birth to any sort of child. And of how had she come to own such a beautiful girl 
like that. As the girl and her parents passed through the crowd of people, they 
yelled out to the parents thus: ‘‘ Your daughter shall be our daughter-in-law.” 
Because the girl was so beautiful that everyone wanted her to be their daughter- 
in-law. 


The girl became ashamed on hearing these words from the crowd, so she didn’t 
dance. She decided to return to the house. So off she went. Her parents urged 
her not to go but she kept on walking to the house so her parents followed. When 
they entered into the house, the girl took off all the ornaments except the yellow 
crest, which she forgot to take off her head. She then told her parents thus: “I 
can no longer stay as your daughter any more. Because I really feel ashamed of 
being called a daughter-in-law by the crowd of people. So now I shall leave you.” 
As soon as she finished her speech, she changed into the form of a cockatoo with a 
yellow crest on its head. That was the yellow crest that the girl had forgotten to 
remove from her head. The parents pleaded with her to stay, but she refused. 
Now in the form of a cockatoo with a yellow crest upon its head, it flew to the top of 
the roof of the house. Then it flew to the coconut tree and screamed “ Kakea.” 
Now it flew to a big breadfruit tree and away to inner bush. 


Thus we see yellow crest upon the heads of cockatoos even to this day. . . 
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Ikuava and Katava. 
Ikuava, Katava, Verovero-a 
Aiarekeat a mte-e-e 
Ikuava, Katava, Verovero-a 
Aiarekeai a mie... 


Ikuava, Kaiava, Verovero 
Are going to meet in Aiareke, 
Ikuava, Kaiava, Verovero, 
Are going to meet in Aiareke. 


A long, long time ago, two brothers named Ikuava and Kaiava, lived in a certain 
village in the district of Mekeo. Their only sister, Verovero, was married to a man 
in a far-away village called Aiareke. 

Now Ikuava used to go out into the bush and gather all sorts of wild fruits 
for his wife and children to eat and Kaiava used to go out and kill wild game such as 
pigs and wallabies and so on for his wife and children to eat. 

Although they were brothers, they had no thought for each other. Ikuava 
never shared his wild fruits and Kaiava never shared his meat. So this selfishness 
reigned within the hearts of both brothers for many years. 

One day, while the two brothers Ikuava and Kaiava were still out in the bush, 
each on his way, Ikuava’s wife went over to Kaiava’s wife’s house to have her head 
shaved. 

And while Kaiava’s wife was shaving Ikuava’s wife’s head, one of the dogs 
pulled down a large piece of meat from the rack and the noise caused both of the 
women to look in that direction. When Ikuava’s wife beheld a big pile of meat on 
the rack, she was very much astonished. She then asked Kaiava’s wife about where 
all these meats had come from. In reply, Kaiava’s wife told Ikuava’s wife that her 
husband never ceases to bring home pigs and wallabies and so on from the bush. 

Then Kaiava’s wife asked Ikuava’s wife whether her husband did the same 
ornot. And in reply, Ikuava’s wife said that her husband never brought home any 
sort of wild game, but only the useless wild fruits. At the end of her speech she 
bowed her head and sobbed bitterly, and went over to her own house thinking all 
the while, within her heart, of what she had seen in Kaiava’s house. 

Just then the two brothers returned from the bush, each coming out to his 
house on his own homeward track. Ikuava with a huge bunch of wild fruits and 
Kaiava with a pig and a wallaby. 

Now, when Ikuava saw his wife crying, he asked her about what the matter was. 
Well his wife told him the matter and he tried his best to comfort her by kind words. 
He told her that it was impossible for him to kill any wild game of any sort because 
there were no traces of such animals in the bush anywhere and that where his brother 
Kaiava gets them is a mystery. He also assured her that he would be on a look-out 
on the following morning. 
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On the said following morning before dawn, I[kuava went and hid himself in the 
rei-grass near the track of his brother Kaiava, and waited. But he had not to wait 
long for just then rushing past him with the dogs was his brother Kaiava. Ikuava 
watched him go and, when he was a good distance ahead, [kuava came out from his 
hiding-place and followed him. 

On and on Ikuava followed his brother Kaiava, till he saw him halt at the side 
of a big hill. There were no other hills beside the hill that Ikuava was standing at 
its side in that vast field of grass with very few trees. Ikuava then sneaked up a 
little closer and lay flat on his stomach, carefully watching and listening. 

While Ikuava was thus watching and listening, his brother Kaiava commenced 
to chant magic words. Turning to east and then to west, he said thus: “ I command 
thee, O Great Spirit of this world of meat to open the door and allow me to enter and 
feast upon the meat of your hand-made in the names of greater ones A’aisa, Isapini 
and Pilivalove.” Said in our Mekeo tongue thus: Lau la ivapento, at angofa’a 
tsttsina Isangemu pa’aft mo pangalaisa, mo longo ma koko ma fair imamu tsitsina ma 
ngakuaina, akatkia’t ipauma’t ’au’t aka’isai, A’atsa, Isapine ke Pilivalove. 

When he mentioned the name of A’Aisa, he knocked the side of the hill, and 
Isapini another knock, and Pilivalove another knock, the hill shivered with mysterious 
rumblings and the side upon which Kiava had knocked opened. Kaiava went in 
and soon came out with a wallaby and two scrub-hens. The side of the hill then 
closed and Kaiava was homeward bound. 

Now, when Kaiava was out of sight, Ikuava came out from his hiding place and 
was very pleased with himself and laughed aloud at the thought of how he had been 
acting. Then he did exactly what his brother Kaiava had done and the side of the 
hill opened and he went in. 

But Ikuava was too slow. Because by the time he was ready to come out with 
a pig and a wallaby, all the animals and birds came out from that animal world of 
prison and scattered all over the land. 

Ikuava did not care about the scattered animals and birds. He carried the pig 
and the wallaby that he had killed and hastened home to his wife, who was very 
pleased indeed. 

Now at about sunset half-a-dozen pigs raced across the village closed to Kaiava’s 
house. This made Kaiava’s heart burn in anger, for he knew that no other person 
could have done it but his brother Ikuava. So he called out to his brother and told 
him straight on the face that he had done this trouble and that it was not good. 

Without replying, Ikuava grasped two spears on his left and one on his right, 
leapt down from the platform of his house and went towards Kaiava’s house. Kaiava 
also grasped two spears on his left and one on his right, leapt down from his platform 
and the fight began. They aimed and aimed at each other with spears but none of 
them succeeded. Soon darkness fell upon the land which caused them to go back 
to their own houses. 

On the following morning, Kaiava told his brother Ikuava thus: “ Because 
you are the cause of all the troubles, I do not wish to be your brother any more, for 
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this very day I am leaving for my sister in Aiareke ! and whether I die or not, I am 
going! ’’ At the end of his speech, he carried six spears that he had bundled and 
set out. 

But Ikuava felt very sorry for his brother Kaiava so he ran behind him and 
urged him not to go alone because there was danger on the track leading to the village 
of Aiareke. For in those days there lived on the way leading to Aiareke a very big 
and strong man (ogre) that used to eat human beings, called Iko. Now, Iko used to 
eat ten huge bunches of bananas, ten huge yams together with taro and potatoes, 
twenty coconuts, and two human beings four and five times a day. He also drank 
water from long water-container bamboos, emptying ten of them according to each 
meal. 

And while Ikuava was still urging his brother Kaiava not to go alone, their 
wives called out to them, saying: ‘‘ You two mighty brothers have been brave in 
fighting each other, so why can’t you be brave enough to attack Iko the ogre ? ” 
The two brothers felt ashamed of what their wives had said, so they both decided to 
go and try to kill [ko the ogre. So each with six spears set out on their dangerous 
journey. 

After a week’s journey, Ikuava and Kaiava came to the village of [ko the ogre. 
They rushed out, brandishing their spears, stood in the middle of the village, and 
shouted ‘‘ Ha, [kuava”’ and “ Ha, Kaiava.”” ‘‘ Don’t you know, Iko, that we are 
the two brothers that have come to fight you!’ And shouted again “‘ Ha Ikuava ”’ 
and ‘Ha Kaiava’”’ as they separated, Ikuava running towards east and Kaiava 
running towards west and back again to the spot where they had separated. As 
they came face to face they gave the same shout, “ Ha Ikuava ” and ‘“‘ Ha Kaiava,” 
and went towards Iko the ogre’s big long house. 

Now Iko the ogre was absent. Only his two grand-daughters were at home. 
So the two brothers asked the two girls to tell them of their grandfather’s where- 
abouts. The girls told the two brothers that their grandfather had gone on a visit 
to his sister in the east, and that he would be back after two weeks. 

Ikuava and Kaiava then told the two girls that they had come to fight their 
grandfather, but that as he was not at home they would return after two weeks and 
fight him. The girls promised that they would tell their grandfather about what 
Ikuava and Kaiava had said. Bidding the girls a farewell, the two brothers set 
out on their visiting journey to their sister Verovero in Aireke. 

Arriving at the side of a big river after five days’ journey, and on the opposite 
side of the river were two small boys playing and shouting ‘‘ Ha Ikuava’”’ and “ Ha 
Kaiava.” The two brothers wondered whether the two small boys were their 
sister’s because their names were just like their own. ‘“‘ They may be our nephews,” 
Ikuava said at last. 

Kaiava then called out to the two boys and told them to run up to the village 
and tell their sister Verovero that her two brothers Ikuava and Kaiava had come to 
visit her. The two boys then said that Verovero was their mother and off they went 

and gave her the news. 
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Now Verovero had not seen her two brothers for many many years, so when her 
little boys told her that her two brothers had come to see her she leapt down from the 
platform and went towards the river weeping for joy. 

Her husband ferried the two brothers across the river and they kissed each other 
and wept for joy, for after so many dreary years they had been able to meet each 
other again. The two brothers then kissed each of the little boys and told them that 
Verovero was their sister and that they were their uncles. 

Verovero then asked her two brothers Ikuava and Kaiava how they had managed 
to pass through the village of Iko the ogre without any harm. The two brothers 
laughed and said that they weren’t afraid of Iko the ogre nor of any big strong man. 
They told their sister that they would kill [ko the ogre on their return to the land 
of their birth. 

After a few days Verovero’s husband killed one of his big pigs in honour of the 
two brothers who were his brothers-in-law. But Ikuava and Kaiava could not eat 
meat yet, because they were fasting and preparing for an attack. 

After staying a week with their sister, Ikuava and Kaiava departed. But 
before departing they gave a horn-bill feather and a stork feather to their sister 
Verovero, telling her that if the horn-bill feather swayed as if blown by a blast of 
wind and the stork feather stayed quiet, she must weep and mourn, for they shall be 
eaten by Iko the ogre. But if the horn-bill feather stayed quiet and the stork feather 
swayed as if blown by a blast of wind, she must put on her dancing skirt and dance, 
for Iko the ogre would be dead. Warning her thus, they departed. 

Ikuava and Kaiava drew near the village of Iko the ogre and hid themselves 
there for a day, asking the gods of victory to help them. 

Now when Iko the ogre returned from his visit to his sister in the east, his 
granddaughters told him about what had happened while he was away, so decorating 
himself with human bones and skulls he awaited the two brothers. 

Early next morning Ikuava and Kaiava ran out to the middle of Iko the ogre’s 
village and shouted, ‘“‘ Ha Ikuava”’ and “ Ha Kaiava”’ and Iko the ogre said thus: 
“Don’t you know I’m the mighty Iko that eats human flesh from north to south 
and from east to west? None of you weak little men shall escape, for this day I 
shall feast upon your flesh!” 

Ikuava and Kaiava then said, ‘‘ Even as you say that we are weak little men, 
we aren’t scared of you at all, for you may eat other men but not us two brothers. 
We will fight you and kill you this very day!” 

Then shouting “ Ha Ikuava”’ and “ Ha Kaiava”’ the two brothers ran apart, 
Ikuava running towards east and Kaiava running towards west. Iko the ogre 
leapt down from the platform of his big long house with an awful noise caused by the 
human bones and skulls that he had decorated himself with and the attack was on. 

Soon Iko the ogre threw his spear and pierced Ikuava on the ankle and the 
horn-bill feather swayed, which caused their sister Verovero to weep and mourn. 
Kaiava then shouted, ‘‘ Don’t fall, brother, but kick off the spear with your other 
leg!” This Ikuava did. 
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Now Kaiava threw with all his might and the spear pierced Iko the ogre’s chest, 
but he did not fall. Suddenly Ikuava threw his spear and pierced Iko’s right eye. 
Iko the ogre fell and sat with his legs astride. 

Then Ikuava and Kaiava rushed up to him to smash his skull, but he motioned 
them with his head to stop a while. The two brothers obeyed. Iko the ogre then 
said, ‘“‘ I thought I’d live to eat human flesh for ever, but as you two brothers have 
been too strong for me so you have brought me down to roll in the dust. This is 
all I can say, so now you may smash my skull in peace.’’ Ikuava and Kaiava then 
smashed his skull and killed him. Then they went and married each of the grand- 
daughters of [ko the ogre. 

As soon as [ko the ogre died the horn-bill feather stayed quiet and the stork 
feather commenced to sway as if a strong gale was on. Verovero then put on her 
dancing skirt and danced gleefully up and down the village street, for she knew that 
her brothers had won. 


A. P. ALLAN NATACHEE. 








OBITUARY: SIR PETER BUCK 


HE Canoe of Death has carried Te Rangi Hiroa to the true Hawaiiki. In chiefly 
phrases let us say 

Haere! Haere ki te po! 

Haere ki o tupuna ! 

Haere ki te iwi! 


He whom the King delighted to honour with a K.C.M.G., Sir Peter Buck, will 
greet us no more in the flesh, but for centuries to come something of his personality 
will be revealed through his two main books, which will become classics, The Vikings 
of the Sunrise, 1938, and The Coming of the Maori, 1949. Those of us who spent the 
month with him in New Zealand at the Pan-Pacific Science Congress o1 February 
1949, especially the week of Maori welcomes to him (and to us) on the east coast of 
the North Island, will, as we browse in the latter book, ever hear him speaking . a 
marae after marae about his people’s past and about their destiny. Some of uz, too, 
remember his friendly and magnetic presence at the Second Pan-Pacific Science 
Congress in Australia, 1923, particularly his public lecture at Sydney University on 
the Maori, a lecture of speech, chant and action. 


Peter Buck’s career is well known. Though partly of Irish descent, “‘ Polynesia 
was his heritage ’’ through his mother, and even more through her mother, through 
whom he imbibed the traditions and spirit of the Maori down the centuries. Educated 
at the famous Te Aute College to be a leader of:the Maori into the new, the Pakeha, 
way of life, and trained as a physician in the University of Otago, Peter Buck found 
that he had to be a Maori in complete understanding if he was to help the Maori 
advance in hygiene and in economic effort. So he became anthropologist—of and 
to his own people. Then after distinguished service in World War I and after 
honourable service in Parliament and aiso as Director of Maori Hygiene, he devoted 
himself wholly to anthropology, but outside New Zealand. The United States of 
America took him to the Bishop Museum, Honolulu, first to join in Polynesian 
research and later, in 1936, to be Director of that institution, and finally to be 
Chairman of its Council. At the same time he was Professor of Anthropology at 
Yale. 


His visit—his triumphal visit—to New Zealand in 1949 was his first return home 
for over twenty years, and as yet no Chair of Anthropology had been established 
there—that was to come about a year later. But New Zealand was ever proud of 
Peter Buck, and the knighthood was actually conferred on him during that visit by 
the Governor-General of the Dominion, Lieut.-General Sir Bernard C. Freyberg, 
himself a distinguished New Zealander. 
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Sir Peter Buck had devoted the first half of his adult life to the practical advance- 
ment of his own Maori people within the economic, social and political structure of 
New Zealand, and the second half to the study of their ethnology within the larger 
Polynesian whole. For the opportunity to do the latter he frequently expressed his 
thanks to the United States— gesture in which all British anthropologists join. 

He was particularly interested in material culture, holding that much of a 
people’s past could be reconstructed from that. But for some of us his frank and 
happy analysis of mythology and tradition, of religion and magic is of no less 
importance. May he inspire other persons of Maori descent to be anthropologists 
and historians of their own people.? 

May we adapt to Peter Buck’s passing a Maori proverb he was fond of quoting ? 

The old net is laid aside ; 
A new one goes afishing. 


Perhaps the Department of Anthropology at Auckland will become the new 
net to gather up everything possible of Maori culture, past and present, and so carry 
on +he task fo which Te Rangi Hiroa applied himself with enthusiasm, pride and 
‘9 3° 

“To Lady Buck we give our sympathy, and we express our appreciation of the 
quiet but effective help she gave her distinguished husband throughout the years. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


1 Already L. G. Kelly (Te Putu) has produced a valuable history of the people of the Tainui 
Canoe (Tainui, Polynesian Society, 1949). And,, of course, there are the contributions of that 
great Maori patriot Sir Apirana Ngata, who hiriself passed on only a little over a year ago. The 
latter was present at the Auckland Session of the 1949 Pan-Pacific Science Congress and later 
was host to a group from the Congress on his own marae. 


REVIEW 


Studies in the Kiwat Languages, Fly Delta, Papua, New Guinea. By Stefan Wurm. 
Acta Ethnologica et Linguistica, No. 2. Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der 
Universitat, Wien. 1951. Pp. 126, cyclostyled and bound. 


This work is the first attempt to evaluate the languages of the Kiwai group, 

Dr. Wurm has divided the word-store of the Kiwai languages into five strata, 
emanating at different periods fromi a common centre, south-west of the present 
habitat, and from an original language already split into two dialects. This division 
may prove to be a little too elaborate, especially as the morphology is (as he admits) 
much more homogenous. He also presupposes several consonants which are not 
evidenced in any of the living dialects, and is himself unable to indicate even the 
probable phonetic values of the symbols he employs. At the same time he is 
unjustifiably sceptical regarding the accuracy of the transcriptions in the material 
he used himself, which in point of fact are from the reviewer’s experience quite exact 
enough at any rate for his purposes. 

The bulk of the work is given to the discussion of vocabulary. This is, of course, 
always a cause of weakness in a comparative treatment such as the present, but in 
this instance it is largely unavoidable if the study is to be attempted at all in the 
present state of knowledge. Dr. Wurm fully recognizes this, and apologizes for the 
small amount of space given to morphology and syntax. It is possible that the very 
fact that these are largely homogeneous throughout the several dialects may militate 
against or modify his strata based on phonetic grounds. 

He makes a number of comparisons with languages west and north of the Kiwai 
group, and these also suffer from unsatisfactory material. Rather too much use is 
made of S. H. Ray’s compilations, without due weight being given to the strictures 
on these uttered by F. E. Williams in his Papuans of the Trans-Fly. The present 
day configuration of the languages in the west and north-west of the Western Division 
is by no means such as Ray believed. The reviewer has himself experienced difficulty 
from this same source. Dr. Wurm is on firmer ground in his comparisons with 
Marind. He bases this section on Landtmann’s findings ; perhaps a fuller study of 
the Marind migration legends also would have helped. He also institutes comparisons 
with the languages east of the Delta Division, and these, though interesting, raise 
many difficulties. Connections, for instance, with the languages behind the 
Binandere group in the Northern Division seem almost impossible, and Wurm, 
while recording certain words, feels puzzled by them. They may actually prove to 
be coincidences—more than that they can hardly be, especially as there is no 
structural correspondence at all. But too little is yet known of trade routes (e.g. 
for pearlshell) across New Guinea to rule out all possibilities of borrowings of words. 

Dr. Wurm’s method is sound. It points directions in which further information 
must be sought. Some of this—from the Bamu River area—will be made available 
through a new mission translation. The importance of the Wabuda dialect as a 
“ criterion language ”’ is stressed by Wurm, who finds most of his Stratum I preserved 
in it along with other archaic features. Grammatical and text matter is called for. 
Dr. Wurm’s delineation of the cross influences of the Kiwai and non-Kiwai languages 
on each other calls for review, in the light of vocabularies, some of which have been 
collected but not yet published. It is to be hoped that the author himself will have 
the opportunity to study the area personally and fill in the gaps shown by this study. 


A. CAPELL. 








